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The California 
Child Care Initiative 



The CALIFORNIA CHILD 
Care Initiative is a collaborative 
program, researched and 
designed by BankAmerica 
Foundation, with the objective of 
bringing the supply of licensed, 
quality child care in the state into 
better balance with the rapidly 
growing demand. An alliance of 
corporations, foundations and the 
public sector has provided funds 
for the Initiative. 

The program components 
and publications of the Initiative 
have been developed by the 
California Child Care Resource 
and Referral Network, a non- 
profit organization serving the 65 
resource and referral agencies 
(R&Rs) throughout the state. 
Founded in 1980, the Network 
maintains regular contact with all 
public and private sectors of the 
child care community. In 
addition to giving training and 
technical assistance to the project 
R&Rs, the Network’s role in the 
Initiative includes program 
management, monitoring and 
evaluation. 

Although a major function of 
child care R&Rs is to refer 

S arents to caregivers, many 
l&Rs recruit and train child care 



providers, and others offer 
information on how to start new 
programs for children. Tbe 
Initiative seeks to improve the 
child care supply-building 
capacities of R&Rs. 

Since 1985, the Initiative has 
funded 34 agencies in 29 
California counties to recruit and 
train family day care providers. 
The Initiative model is also being 
replicated in Michigan and 
Oregon. 

Major funding partners for 
the statewide and local Initiative 
project include: 

Ford Foundation, Mervyn’s, 
American Express Philan- 
thropic Program, Pacific 
Telesis Foundation, Bank- 
America Foundation/Bank of 
America, Smith Richardson 
Foundation, Wells Fargo 
Foundation, Chevron U.S.A., 
Inc., James Irvine Foundation, 
David and Lucile Packard 
Foundation, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, GTE 
California, California 
Community Foundation, the 
State of California and the 
U.S. Dept, of Health and 
Human Services. 



Introduction 



When MOST PEOPLE 
think of "day care," they picture a 
day care center or a nursery 
school - a large, "institutional' 
program of some kind, perhaps in 
a church building or community 
center. 

Yet family day care - the care 
of children in a home 
environment other than their own 
- is the most widely used form of 
day care in the United States. 
Almost half of the families that 
need day care for more than 10 
hours a week use family day care. 

By 1995, perhaps /5% of all 
women in the U.S. with children 
under age six will be working. 
The need for dependable, hign 
quality child care will therefore 
continue to grow. Most recently, 
there has been a dramatic 
increase in the number of 
working mothers with children 
under age three, and so there is a 
special need for good infant and 
toddler care. 

Parents choose family day 
care for many reasons: 

► greater availability; 

► lower cost; 

► a feeling of extended family 
and home-away-from-home 
which is harder to find in a 
center environment; 

► the ability to keep brothers 
and sisters of different ages 
together during the clay, 
which can increase the 
feeling of being "at home"; 



► a more flexible schedule and 
informal structure; 

► the intimacy of a small group 
of children; 

► and perhaps most of all, the 
special bond a child will 
develop by having one 
primary caregiver. 

We have put this Handbook 
together for you because we 
recognize how important family 
day care is, and what a special 
person it takes to do the job well. 
Family day care can be very hard 
work, with long days and very 
little time to take a quiet break 
for yourself. It can also be an 
isolating job - there will probably 
be days when you will want to 
reach for the pnone just to hear 
an adult voice! 

Inside this Handbook you will 
find helpful tips based on the 
experiences of family day care 
providers throughout California 
and throughout the country. We 
have chosen the three-ring-binder 
format because we know that in 
child care work, learning never 
ends. There’s room to add your 
notes, ideas and any new readings 
and resources you collect along 
the way. 

Everyone was once a child. 
Everyone has needed the patient, 
loving help of a caring adult. 
This Handbook is for you, 
because caring adults need loving 
care too! ■ 
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Getting Started 



T HIS SECTION OF THE 
Handbook contains the 
information you need in order to 
start a family day care service in 
your home. We have included 
articles on the state licensing 
process and the regulations which 
apply to family day care. 

Family day care licensing in 
California, as in many states, is 
largely a matter of determining 
that a home is safe and that a 
provider is prepared to handle 
emergency situations. You will 
find in this section a checklist to 
help you make sure that your 
home complies with safety 
regulations, and a guide to 
writing a "disaster plan" for your 
home as required by law. 

But starting a family day care 
service is not just a matter of 
rules and regulations. It's a very 
personal decision which will 
affect your home and family, and 
perhaps your neighborhood. 
Take the Self Evaluation "test" 
which we have included. 

Consider some of the 
suggestions which other providers 
from around the countiy have 
offered, based on their own 
experience, about how to make 
the transition smoother for 
everyone. 



Once you've decided that 
family day care is right for you, 
you can rest assured you're not 
alone. This Handbook also 
contains information on the many 
resources available in the 
community, including: 

► child care resource and 
referral agencies, which can 
assist you as a provider and 
can refer parents to your 
program; 

► local family day care 
associations, in which 
providers get together to 
socialize and share 
information; and 

► organizations which support 
family day care providers. 
You will find suggestions on 

adapting and rearranging space in 
your home for day care, in the 
section "Working With Children." 

Another question frequently 
asked by people starting out in 
family day care is, "What do I call 
myself?" In this Handbook we 
have used the terms "family day 
care provider" and "caregiver." 
Some people define themselves 
as "day care moms," "teachers" or 
"babysitters." All of these terms 
have a slightly different meaning, 
but you should feel free to 
choose one that feels most 
appropriate to you. ■ 
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PART 1. DECIDING TO START 

Is family day care 
— a good job for me? — 



For some people, taking care of young 
children is a dream come true. For others 
it can be a nightmare. Use this self- 
evaluation to help you think about your 
personality and situation, and whether you 
will be likely to succeed as a family day 
care provider. Continue reading this sec- 
tion after you have completed the self- 
evaluation. 

Factors to consider 

Maybe you just know that a career as a 
family day care provider is right for you. 
Perhaps you are still unsure. Maybe you 
need more time to talk to other providers, 
visit their homes, and think a bit more 
about it. A good way to try out this kind of 
work is to assist or substitute in another 
home. In the process of visiting others, you 
will learn about your special preference* 
for how you want to set up your own home. 

Many people find it helpful to keep a list 
of all their questions and concerns over a 
period of time and then to talk with other 
providers about them. These questions will 
help you start your list: 

What ages of children will you take? 

How many children? 

During which hours will you provide 
care? 

What fees will you charge? 

Will you take children with special 
needs? 

Which rooms of your house will you use 
for your program? 

Will activities be planned, spontaneous 
with backup ideas and ready materials, or 
some combination of the two? 



Will you prefer to work alone, or with 
another caregiver, or as a partner with a 
neighbor-provider? 

How will your family be affected? 

While there are many steps in making 
the decision to start, you can make it with 
confidence if you carefully consider each 
step. The experience of other providers is 
invaluable — if you have doubts, talk to 
others who are familiar with the details, 
attend a meeting of providers, and/or at- 
tend college or community training classes 
or conferences. 

To find out the names of providers in 
your community, contact a local child care 
referral agency if you have one. If not, con- 
tact the state or local agency responsible for 
child care licensing or registration. See the 
Appendix for a list of groups that may be 
able to help you identify provider groups 
near you. 



Evaluate your potential 

Family day care 
self-evaluation 

This rating task will help you decide 
whether being a family day care provider 
would be a good job for you. It looks at 
many characteristics of successful pro- 
viders. These characteristics were selected 
on the basis of conversations with pro- 
viders and referral agency staff members 
and on research. 



From Opening Your Door to Children : How to Start a Family Day Care Program, by Kathy Modigliani, Marianne Reiff and Sylvia 
Jones. Copyright (c) 1985 by Kathy Modigliani, Marianne Reiff and Sylvia Jones. Reprinted with permission. Do not reprint without 
consulting authors). 



Copyright ® 1985 by Kathy Modigliani, Marianne Re'iff, and Sylvia Jones. Reproduction in whole or part 
without permission is strictly prohibited. For permission, write author at Family Child Care Project, Wheelock 
College, 200 The Riverway, Boston, MA 02215. 



FAMILY DAY CARE SELF-EVALUATION 



DIRECTIONS: Think about each trait and how 9. 1 usually appreciate my own accomplishments, 
you would rate yourself on it. Then put an X at the even if others do not. 

place on the line that shows how much you feel 1 1 1 1 | 


you have that trait. For example, if you strongly 

agree, put an X on the far left. Put your X on the in i , m i„ u.,i.u ,„jl . , 

far right if you strongly disagree. | , °’ ' am ,n « ood heal,h and have lo j s of “"W- 




11. A home child care program is acceptable to 
strongly mildly neutral mildly strongly each member of my family. 

AGREE AGREE DISAGREE DISAGREE | | | | | 


1. 1 enjoy children very much, and think 1 could 

work well with them hour after hour. 12. 1 would enjoy talking to parents about their 

| | | | | children and our day together. 


L I 1 1 1 


2. 1 am a flexible person who can usually figure a 

way out of any problem. 13.1 usually speak up when 1 have a problem with 

j | | | | someone. 


I i i i i 


3. 1 have good common sense, and handle emer- 
gencies well. 14. 1 accept children as they are, and feel a deep 

| | | | | commitment to them and their parents. 


l I i i i 


4. 1 am generally warm and affectionate. 

j | | | | 15. 1 am able to guide and discipline children 


kindly and effectively. 

5. lam fairly organized, and able to keep financial 1 1 1 1 1 


records. 

| | | | | 16. 1 expect to offer family day care for at least 2 


years, and 1 will be able to arrange substitute care 
6. 1 do not mind my house being messy some- w ^ en nee ded. 

times. 1 can put the children's needs before my 1 1 i IT 


housework. 

| | | | | 17. 1 can handle financially difficult times, or 1 


have financial security to fall back on for a few 
7. 1 am willing to rearrange the furniture in some mont ^ s while 1 get started, 
rooms of my house to accommodate toys and 1 1 1 1 1 


play equipment. 

i i i i i 


HOW TO EVALUATE YOUR RESPONSES: If 

8. 1 tend to take life lightly, and have a good sense near ^V a ll of your Xs are on the left side of the 
of humor. P a 8 e ( un oer agree), then you will probably find 

iii | | family day care a very satisfying job. If, on the 


• other hand, many of your Xs are on the right side 


of the page, you may find that this is not the right 
job for you. If you have a few disagrees, but they 
are not strong ones, then you might decide that 
you can make special efforts in those areas. 
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How do you feel about working mothers? 
Many people in our culture believe, deep 
down, that a mother should stay at home 
with her young child; a growing number 
feel that both parents should share child 
care responsibility. Working parents often 
feel guilty about leaving their children in 
another’s care. You may find this feeling 
behind some of the things they say and do. 
For example, parents may express resent- 
ment at the closeness between you and 
their children. 

Ironically, many family day care pro- 
viders also really believe that mothers 
should stay home with their young chil- 
dren. In fact, that is why many of them 
became providers — to stay home with 
their own child or children. You may find 



this feeling behind some of the things you 
say and do, too! For example, you may re- 
sent how busy the parents are. 

Whether conscious or unconscious, this 
attitude will interfere in your relationships 
with working parents. Do you think chil- 
dren younger than a certain age should not 
be in care? If you do, perhaps you should 
not take children younger than that, or for 
more hours than you think they should be 
in care. You should sort through your 
values on these issues before you start talk- 
ing to parents about enrolling their chil- 
dren. Ask yourself how your negative atti- 
tudes might affect ;> jur work with children 
or parents. If you are unable to accept and 
respect their lives and their choices, you 
may want to select another type of work. 



Your family, your home, 
your neighbors 



Your family 

Families have different ways of bringing 
child care into their homes. Sometimes 
every person in the house is an important 
member 'of the home child care family. 
Marie is assisted by her husband, her chil- 
dren, her grandchildren, and a niece. 
Sometimes couples run their program to- 
gether, and are equally involved. Some- 
times the children become part of your ex- 
tended family. 

In other families, one person is the pro- 
vider, and others in the family are not very 
involved with the program. Often some of 
the family’s rooms are closed off to the 
child care children, and equipment is 
stored out of sight after they leave. Chris- 
tine wants to make a home for her family 
(husband and teen-aged twins) separate 
from her child care program, so she puts 
away most of the children’s equipment 



every night — and she puts all of it away on 
weekends! 

Although it is difficult to offer a program 
in your home if others in your family are 
not supportive, it can be done if careful 
attention is given, and action is taken, to 
deal with problems when they arise. 

Before you decide to begin a home child 
care program, you should talk frankly with 
each member of your household about 
your plans, how their lives will be affected, 
how they can help and support you, and 
about what they would like from you in 
return. Sometimes a provider neglects this 
important planning step, goes to the effort 
of starting a program, and then changes her 
mind because it does not work for her fam- 
ily. Be sure that everyone in your family 
will at least try to accept your decision, if 
not actively support you. 



It is also important for you to think about 
what limits you want to set to keep your 
work from spilling over too much into your 
family and personal life. Your spouse or 
other household members may be con- 
cerned about the children’s comings and 
goings, phone calls after hours, clutter, 
noise, being asked to help with the children 
or the income tax forms, and you being 
more tired than you used to be. Your chil- 
dren may be worried about whether you 
will still have enough time and love for 
them when they see you caring for other 
children. (Your spouse might wonder about 
this, too.) 

All family members should have individ- 
ual private space where their things will 
not be disturbed by the children in your 
care. To help you anticipate their feelings, 
you might think about how you would feel 
if strangers were going to start sleeping in 
your bed and using your personal belong- 
ings! 

Your children 

Many people considering family day care 
as a profession are parents who see this 
work as a way to be at home with their own 
children. In this situation it is important to 
consider other issues that may arise and 
make plans to deal with them. Starting a 
program will bring change to your chil- 
dren’s lives, just as your starting any new 
job would. There will be a period of adjust- 
ment, feelings to cope with, and perhaps 
behavioral changes to consider. Not only is 
it hard to share toys — it is especially hard 
for young children to share their parents. 
Your child will see you cuddling other 
children and paying special attention to 
them. 

The way you present the idea to your 
children is critical. If you make your deci- 
sion carefully, and are positive and self- 
confident, your children are likely to trust, 
you to help them make a smooth transition. 
They very well may not like the changes 
right away, and may express negative feel- 
ings about them. They should not feel pres- 



sured to give approval or to make decisions 
that they are not capable of making. Here 
are some specific points to think about: 

Developmental stages : Consider the 
specific ages and developmental needs of 
your own children, and how your work 
with other children will relate to what they 
are already experiencing. If you have a new 
baby, you may want to wait until the baby 
is settled and you know her or his routines 
before you introduce new ones. A 2-year- 
old who is not ready to share toys will do 
better if there are plenty of duplicate toys. 
A 4-year-old intent on self-fulfillment may 
not like the new rules, and will need well- 
timed, careful explanations and reminders. 
Teen-agers used to roaming freely through 
the house need to know your expectations 
for how they should interact with the chil- 
dren in your care. 

Sometimes young children are confused 
about change because they cannot under- 
stand it. They might think that if the other 
children are going to play with the toys in 
your house, they will take them home. Or 
that because they have to share you at 
some times, they will never have special 
time alone with you. You can help your 
own children know what to expect in ad- 
vance. “I will be taking care of other chil- 
dren, but I am still going to be your mom, 
Shari, and I will be — no matter what.” 
“The children will come to our house dur- 
ing the day. Then their parents will take 
them home in the evening. They are not 
going to live with us.” 

Communication: Make sure your expec- 
tations are known to your children, and 
your rules and limits are clear. Anticipate 
any confusing surprises, and discuss them 
ahead of time. If you visit other providers 
while they are caring for children, take 
your own children along so they can see 
how things work in another home. Listen to 
what they say to others, to know their con- 
cerns and fantasies. Let them express their 
feelings without worrying about whether 
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you will feel guilty or sad or disappointed 
in them. Remember the reasons why you 
decided to offer child care, and convey a 
positive vision of this new step you have 
chosen for your family. 

Feeling special: Sometimes your chil- 
dren will resent it when you are tending to 
one of the other children. Try to find ways 
to let your child know that she or he is 
special to you, while avoiding making the 
other children feel like second-class citi- 
zens. If your child is old enough to under- 
stand, you can explain that child care 
makes it possible for you to stay home — 
that you have more time together this way 
than if you worked anyplace else. 

Resentment can sometimes be turned 
into cooperation if you find a special job for 
your child: welcoming the other children 
and parents, entertaining the baby while 
you cook, or passing out the clay. 

Practical considerations: Think ahead 
about problems that will arise. What will 
you do if your own child becomes ill? What 
about summer vacations, and other days 
when school will be closed? How can you 
assure a family vacation time? What will 
you do when your child throws a full- 
blown tantrum in front of new parents? 

Most providers find it best to set aside 
some toys for their own children, and some 
that belong to everybody. If you rotate toys 
every so often, your child can set aside a 
few toys for private use each time. You can 
explain that your business helps you earn 
money to buy more toys. 

Children are often concerned that your 
care of other children will crowd them out. 
Make sure your children have some space 
of their own, and that they can control who 
goes there. Involve your children in intro- 
ducing the home to new children. Let them 
explain how the bathroom is set up for 
handwashing, or what the rules are on the 
stairs. Establish a daily special time with 
each of your own children, and be consist- 
ent in making sure that it happens. If during 



the day your child resents your involve- 
ment with other children, you can remind 
her or him of your special time that is com- 
ing, and talk about what you can do to- 
gether then. 

You will find that other providers are an 
excellent source for helping you under- 
stand what your own children are going 
through and that they are not alone in 
reacting that way. Let's look at some prob- 
lems that have confronted providers we 
know, and how they solved them. 



Problems experienced by 
real providers 

i 

I started family day care when my daughter 
was 2 Vi. I did everything I could think of to 
prepare her. It was a disaster, like a nightmare 
case of sibling rivalry. She didn't want the kids 
to come. She was unhappy, and acted out. I was 
beginning to wonder if I had made a big mistake 
getting into this. 

Talking to other providers really helped. 
Two-and-one-half probably was not the ideal 
time to introduce such a big change, but we had 
done it and I wanted to keep going. By chance, I 
started making up stories to tell her at bedtime. 
I made up stories about Shirley and Shirley’s 
mother who did child care. Shirley was pretty 
mad about the whole child care thing and she 
had a lot to say about it. Shirley's mother un- 
derstood, and just listened, and loved Shirley 
very much no matter what she did. Sometimes 
Shirley did angry things, and sad things, and 
worried about things, and said awful things to 
her mother. 

My little girl really got into these stories. She 
asked for them every night. “Tell me about 
Shirley — mad." Almost from the beginning her 
tension eased. Through the stories I was able to 
give words to her feelings, legitimize them in a 
safe way, and reassure her. After a while, Shir- 
ley started showing a more positive attitude, 
but I never made her sugary or perfect. It's been 
6 months now, and the Shirley story requests 
are usually crowded out by Little Bear and the 
Muppets. Things are going great, and my little 
girl really has fun with the other children and 
all the activities. 
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2 

My daughter goes to kindergarten with two 
other children who come to my child care. 
Every afternoon they would all rush off the bus 
and race in to see who could be the first to tell 
me what happened at school. My little girl was 
always last, and became more and more upset. 

I agonized over this one. She really needed 
me to listen to her after school, but I wanted to 
be fair and meet the needs of the other children 
as well. After thinking about it, I realized that 
this was a time where my daughter had to come 
first, so I put her first. In a nice way I explained 
to the other children that I was Kate’s mommy 
and that she needed to be able to tell me about 
school first. I reminded them that they would 
get to tell their parents all by themselves, and 
got them started with their lunch before Kate 
and I talked. Within a few days we had it 
worked out. After Kate finishes I listen to the 
other children. Sometimes I get the same story, 
but that’s OK. I felt that it was important to be 
there for my own child, and found that I could 
be there for the other children in a good way, 
too. 



3 

My home is very small, and to have enough 
play space I need to use my son’s room for some 
play and especially for naps. As he got older he 
began to resent this, and we had some awful 
scenes about it 

Because we couldn’t build on a room for my 
son to have all to himself, I got creative in 
thinking about his space. I got the idea of a loft 
from another provider. We built a loft in my 
son’s room that is totally his space. I put the 
ladder up during the day so no one else can go 
there. He takes all his special toys up to his loft. 
It’s so crowded I don’t know how he sleeps, but 
he loves it. Soon we’re going to build a shelf for 
some of the toys. The underneath is welcomed 
extra space for play. Now that he is older, I also 
pay him “rent” for the use of his room. It's just a 
little money, but the principle, and the money, 
really appeal to him. 



4 

About when my son turned 3, naptime be- 
came a nightmare. I’d been doing child care for 
several years, but he was at an age when he did 



not want to nap, and he used that time to get 
into a power struggle with me. We would argue, 
sometimes he’d wake the babies, and things 
would get worse. I was getting angrier and an- 
grier. I tried everything to get him to sleep or 
just to have a quiet time — nothing worked. 

Finally I thought, what would happen if he 
didn't nap? This was hard for me even to con- 
sider, because I really looked forward to those 
couple hours to put my feet up and get myself 
together. But I had to try something. He thought 
it was a great idea. He helped me put the other 
kids down, and really looked forward to our 
time alone. We would snuggle up on the couch 
and watch television or color. I liked it too. 
Sometimes he gets so comfortable and relaxed 
he falls asleep! I can't believe how well it 
worked out. 



The issues that come up around our own 
children are deep and from the heart. It 
helps to remind ourselves that a moderate 
amount of manageable stress can be con* 
structive for children, especially if they are 
allowed to talk about their frustration. 
They learn to cope with new situations, 
and are more adaptable in the long run. 
Family day care can be a fun and happy 
experience for your own children. It takes 
thought and practice, but it’s worth it. 



Your home 

Different families also find a variety of 
ways to set up their homes. Some use all 
their rooms for the program, others use 
only certain rooms. Some change their 
whole house around. Liz cut off the legs of 
her dining room table so it would be the 
right size for little chairs — now adults sit 
on floor pillows. The important thing is to 
decide how much of the young children’s 
environment you all can live with, and 
when it is better to make the effort to limit 
the influence of child care on your personal 
lives. 



Nancy P. Alexander 




Try to find ways to let your child know that she or he is special to you, while avoiding making the 
other children feel like second-class citizens. 



You will be much more successful if your 
space is attractive, large enough, and com- 
fortable. An unfinished basement is not 
very satisfactory as the only space for chil- 
dren, but it can be perfect for lively or 
messy activities. This is another aspect of 
planning you might want to discuss with 
other providers before you make your de- 
cision. 

The changes you make are not perma- 
nent. If you are flexible and willing to ex- 
periment, you can learn what will work for 
everyone. 




Your neighbors 

Your first step in making sure your busi- 
ness will be welcomed in your neighbor- 
hood is to determine whether there are any 
pertinent zoning or other restrictions with 
which you must comply. Perhaps a home- 
owner’s association convenant excludes 
home child care programs. Make sure you 
can indeed do this kind of work in your 
home before you begin to plan your pro- 
gram. 

Experienced providers agree that it is 
important for you to talk with your neigh- 
bors before you begin, just as it is important 
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to talk to your family members. Sometimes 
a provider begins family day care, then 
later gives Up because of neighbors’ opposi- 
tion. Here are some examples of the kinds 
of problems that may arise: 

• Neighbors are generally rude to par- 
ents, and ask them not to park in front of 
their houses or turn around in their drive- 
ways. 

• You are expected to be the neighbor- 
hood babysitter. Neighborhood children 
drop over whenever you are outside — 
“What’s the problem with watching one 
more child?’’ 

• Someone, in a conversation about bal- 
ancing work and family life, asks you what 
it is like not having a job. 

• A group of neighbors meet, without 
you, to discuss ways to force you to close. 

Unfortunately, some people believe that 
child care should not occur in their neigh- 
borhoods. Children’s advocacy groups are 
raising the question of where young chil- 
dren do belong, if not in neighborhoods. 
Some families have as many children as 



providers care for! On the other hand, a 
situation with children shouting in the 
next yard and extra traffic and parking 
problems on the street would not be any- 
body’s favorite house next door. 

Explain to your neighbors your reasons 
for wanting to start a home child care pro- 
gram. Tell them what precautions you are 
taking to ensure that they will not be un- 
duly inconvenienced. Assure them that 
you want to hear about it if they are being 
bothered by your business, and that you 
will make every reasonable effort to re- 
solve problems that come up. 

Invite your neighbors to come and see 
your home soon after you begin. Be 
thoughtful about putting away yard toys in 
the evening. Perhaps you have an older 
neighbor who could become a “foster 
grandparent” for your program. Sometimes 
the neighborhood children can be included 
in your activities. The neighborhood may 
become a strong support to you, and your 
community may become closer because 
your program offers a central focus. 



“Why l started a family day care program" 
Stories from four providers — 



1 

My first little boy was about 6 months old 
when I started taking care of a friend’s 3- 
year-old. She was on AFDC so I had to get 
licensed so I could get reimbursed. Pretty 
soon I had six 2-year-olds. Then I got down 
to fewer children when I had my other two. 
When they got older, I got two sets of twins, 
and then they had another child, so I be- 
came licensed as a group home. 

My husband doesn’t go to work until 2:30 
in the afternoon, so he helps me — we’re 
co-licensed. We’ve met other couples who 
do child care together at Association for the 



Education of Young Children conferences. 

I’m not sure how much longer I want to 
keep doing child care. My son might be 
going to preschool next year. I might work 
in a center, or in our public school. 

Ruth Booth 

2 

When I started thinking about opening a 
family day care program, I saw a lot of 
parents’ heartaches because they could not 
find care. I wanted to offer quality care. 
Because we had just moved, I wanted Tisha 
and Anthony, my children, to be more ad- 



Characteristics off 

• They have good health and a lot of 
energy. 

® They like to be around children, 
and enjoy playing with them. If some 
ages are more appealing to you than 
others, you can specialize in infants and 
toddlers, or school-aged children, or 
any age in between. 

• They like to be at home and may be 
proud to call themselves "homebo- 
dies.” But they also like to be around 
other adults. 

• They excel at the challenge of mak- 
ing the most of limited resources. 

• They enjoy thinking up new things 
to do with children. 



successful providers 

° They are curious about people and 
the world, and know where to find out 
what they don't know. 

® They are organized enough to keep 
financial records and to have food in 
the house. 

® They are aware of their own short- 
comings, understanding that almost 
every person is offended by some 
human behavior, such as smelly diapers 
or whining. They overcome their nega- 
tive feelings so they can work construc- 
tively with each child. 



justed before I started working away from 
home. 

I wondered about how the program 
would affect my family. Would I want 
young children all day, 5 days a week? I 
wondered if the child care children would 
work into my environment, if my children 
would get along with them. 

If there is a significant other or husband, 
the provider needs to think about how 
they’ll deal with toys being everywhere, 
and the diapers. Also how the provider can 
have time for herself. You could go whacky 
without other adults. It’s important to net- 
work, to call other people. Right now my 
husband is my closest support. Usually I 
talk to him by phone every day just to keep 
me going until he gets heme in the evening. 

Laverne Jackson-Barker 
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I became a child care provider when I 
became pregnant, to support my basic be- 
lief that very young children need to be 
around their mothers; to explore my life- 
long interest in human development; and 
to fulfill my desire to establish myself as an 
independent businesswoman. 



Joan A. Kauffman 



4 

Mom raised us kids. I want to raise our 
kids at home. When Jason was 8 months, a 
friend needed someone to sit for her two 
daughters at their house. It was a way of 
watching Jason and making some money. 

After a couple of years we moved, and it 
was easier for her to drop the girls off at our 
house. It just snowballed, watching friends’ 
children. 

In the meantime, I met Janet (another 
provider) when I moved here, and she said, 
“You should get licensed. Stop fooling 
around.” I’d been taking children when- 
ever they showed up, and having different 
rules for my friends. The children were 
sick a lot, so I didn’t get paid when I had 
planned on the money. 

Before it was haphazard. Being licensed, 
I’ve gotten down to business. I’ve been 
charging better rates, and going to the Day 
Care Homes Association, and taking the 
classes. Now I have so much more to offer 
the children — I’m always getting new 
ideas. 



Karen Jania 
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A "family daycare home" involves the 
family . There's just no way of getting 
around it. 



Your business is bound to touch the 
lives of your family. And, indeed, the 
family and home setting is one of the 
big bonuses you have to offer parents. 

But problems are bound to arise as 
in any other business. And sooner or 
later some of those problems may have 
to do with your family. 



Your spouse may resent the fact that 
you are always too tired to spend time 
in family activities. Maybe he or she 
is tired of coming home from work to a 
playschool littered with toys and 
crowded with parents who are there to 
pick up their children. Your own kids 
may resent having to share their toys 
and your attention with the daycare 
children. 



It's difficult to enjoy your work 
when your business upsets your family. 
So right from the beginning, it's best 
to talk honestly and openly with family 
members. Encourage them to let you know 
how they feel and discuss those changes 
that might be expected in your family 
schedule and the arrangement of your 
home. Make sure they know that running 
a daycare will involve lots of your 
time and energy. 



Explain that you will be bringing in 
extra money for family purchases. And, 
by working in the home, you will be more 
available to your family than you would 
be if you took an outside job. 



Let them know that your job respon- 
sibilities will not interfere with your 
special relationship with them. But ex- 
plain that there are trade-offs too. 

You may have less time for all those 
tasks you used to perform around the 
house, so family members will need to 
help out by doing chores in the home 
you aJLL share. 



Tell them that they contribute to the 
"family" business even by doing such 
simple things as sharing meals with the 
children or making the youngsters feel 
welcome. Your family may even want to 
help you prepare for the daycare children 
by looking through magazines for pictures 
to use in the kids' art projects. 

Sometimes you can plan special activ- 
ities which also help contribute to the 
family business. But remember, if you 
have your own children at home, there 
will be many times when they will need 
you as a parent to satisfy their own 
needs. So try to make your time with 
your family count for more. 



sharing that 
“special” love 

Even if they don't say it, your own 
children are bound to feel slighted or 
neglected at times when you're busy 
caring for the daycare children. 

So if you can, find some special way 
to show your own children that they are 
tpucJjxl to you. Perhaps you could smile 
at them or stroke them in a way reserved 
just for them--if you can do this with- 
out hurting the feelings of the other 
children. 

Give your kids lots of affection, 
too, when the daycare children aren't 
around. You can do this by spending 
time alone with them— maybe taking a 
walk around the block each evening. 

Tell your children in a dintcst manner 
that you feel very lucky because they 
don't go someplace else at night and 
that means you can have more time to be 
together. 



Reprinted with permission from FamiAy Day Car_e Exchange_ , Cooperative Extension 
Q srvice, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 
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idea exchange 



your 

comments 

and 

questions 

Q My daughter won't share any of her 
toys with the daycare children. What 
can I do? I can't afford to buy all 
new toys for the other kids. — "Frus- 
trated" 



A Sharing can't be forced, but some- 
times it can be helped along. Your 
daughter may feel more like sharing 
if and when she learns to like the 
other children, for it's much easier to 
share toys with friends instead of 
strangers. 

You can help promote sharing by 
planning activities that involve kids 
in doing things together— 1 i ke planning 
a puppet theatre or role-playing jobs. 
Set up activities in which the kids 
must count on help from one another to 
complete a project. For instance, you 
could assign a different step of a 
recipe to each of them. 

Remember, too, that your daughter 
should not be expected to share zveAy- 
tking that belongs to her. Talk things 
over with her, outside of daycare hours. 
Try to explain that because the other 
children visit your home, you have ex- 
tra earnings to buy some toys that 
otherwise might not be there. Talk to 
her about the need to have some toys 
for the other kids to play with. You 
might even take your child shopping to 
pick out toys for the daycare children. 

Let your daughter decide on a few 
special possessions which will be re- 
served for herself. Put these items in 
a private spot where your child knows 
the toys will be waiting for her to 
play with when the other children 
aren't around. 
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Q By the end of the day. I'm beat. I 
can hardly wait to crawl into bed. 
But it seems like there are always 
household chores left to do. How can I 
get my family to help out?-- "Tired" 



First, it's important to help your 
family understand that you are run- 
ning a business which takes time and 
attention, and just because you run that 
business at home does not mean you have 
time to do all the chores expected of a 
full-time homemaker. 

Show family members how your work 
benefits them: You bring in money for 
basic expenses and, in some cases, for 
things your family would not otherwise 
buy. And, you are at home when your chil- 
dren need you. 

Tell them you'd like to spend time 
with them when you can be relaxed and 
happy, but to have those special sharing 
times you can't be working all the time 
at two jobs— child care and homemaking. 
Then ask your family to share in the 
responsibilities of caring for the home. 

Sometimes it's helpful to list what 
needs to be done , what you get done 
during the day , and what chores need to 
be shared . That will give family mem- 
bers some idea of the Kzal size of the 
homemaking job. Then sit down with them 
and plan a work schedule. 

If you were a full-time homemaker 
before beginning your daycare, it may be 
especially hard for your spouse and chil- 
dren to understand why they are suddenly 
being asked to share household duties. 

But remember, in the past, homemaking 
was a job you decided to take on— hope- 
fully because you wanted to— and not 
because it was automatically the woman's 
or mother's job. And now you have a new 
job, as daycare provider. So it's only 
reasonable to expect the homemaking 
chores to be split up among those per- 
sons who benefit from the services. 
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Women have been taking care of 
each other's children in exchange for money 
or other items for centuries. Under 
California law, doing so requires a license 
from the state. A license is required any 
time one person cares for another person's 
child in the caregiver's home, if the care is 
provided for more than one other family's 
children at a time, on a regular basis, and if 
money is paid for the care. 

To obtain a Family Day Care 
License, you must: 

1. attend an orientation meeting; 

2. complete the required application 
forms; 

3. submit your fingerprints and the 
fingerprints of all adults living in 
your home to the Department of 
Justice; 

4. submit evidence of a current 
tuberculosis clearance for any adult 
in the home 1 ; and 

5. be interviewed in your home by your 
licensing worker. 

These are the basic legal requirements. 

Becoming licensed is not difficult, but 
it can sometimes be frustrating and slow. 
To make the process as simple as possible, 
consider the information in this article and 
talk to the people at the local family day 
care association and at the resource and 
referral agency in your community. To 
learn about licensing in your county, call the 
licensing office, the day care association, 
your local resource and referral agency, or 
your nearest District Office of the State 
Department of Social Services, Community 
Care Licensing. Family day care licenses 
are issued by the State of California through 

l. 



the Department of Social Services (DSS). 
The state has either set up a district office 
for licensing in your area, or it pays the 
county to issue the licenses and enforce the 
laws relating to family day care. 

What Must I Do To Obtain 
A Family Day Care License? 

Begin the process by calling the local 
licensing office. The exact procedure varies 
somewhat from county to county, but these 
are the basic steps. 

1: Orientation 

Most counties require that you begin 
the process by attending an orientation 
meeting given by the Department of Social 
Services. At that meeting, you will learn 
about the scope of responsibility involved in 
operating a day care facility. You will be 
told what is legally required of you and what 
steps you must follow to become licensed. 
You will be given the necessary application 
forms, as well as copies of licensing 
regulations and instructions for appealing an 
improper decision by the licensing agency. 

2: Fingerprints 

As a part of the application, the 
following people must be fingerprinted: 

• the provider; 

• employees of the provider; 

• adults who reside in the provider's 

home; 

• adults who are in regular contact 
with the children; and 

• new adults who move into the 

provider's home or who come into 
regular contact with the children 



Usually a simple TB test is sufficient, but sometimes these tests will show a false positive. In that case, a 
chest x-ray may be necessary. If the tuberculosis clearance poses too much of a financial burden on you, 
you may be able to get the cost of these tests and/or x-ray waived by the Department of Public Health. 
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after the license has been issued. 

Your local licensing agency will 
provide the form that you are required to 
use for fingerprinting, and it is up to you to 
get the fingerprinting done and to mail it 
directly to the Department of Justice. The 
address to mail it to is: 

California Department of Justice 
P.O. Box 903417 
Sacramento, CA 94023-4170 

We recommend that you have someone take 
your fingerprints who has training or is 
experienced in taking them. If they are 
smudged or illegible, the prints will be 
returned and the application process 
prolonged. If your county does not provide 
free fingerprinting, the local resource and 
referral agency may be equipped to do so. 
The Department of Motor Vehicles, the 
police, and the Sheriffs Department in each 
county also provide this service for a small 
charge. Call first for an appointment. 

Your license cannot be issued until 
all the fingerprints have been checked by 
the Department of Justice and it has sent 
the "Criminal Record Clearance" form to 
your licensing worker. The Department of 
Justice is required by law to notify your 
licensing agency of the results of your 
criminal records search within 15 to 30 days 
of receiving your prints, depending on the 
results of the check: 



Within 15 davs : If all of the adults 
in your household who were required 
to be fingerprinted have no criminal 
record, or if any fingerprints are 
illegible. If your prints are illegible 
you will have to have them redone 
and resubmit them. 

Within 30 davs : If you or any other 
person who is required to be 
fingerprinted has been convicted of 
any crime other than a minor traffic 
violation. You are likely to be 
refused a license by your local 
licensing office on the basis of the 
conviction. 

The Director of Social Services may 
grant an exemption from disqualification if 
there is substantial and convincing evidence 
that the applicant is of such good character 
as to justify the issuance of the license. For 
example, if someone in your household was 
convicted of driving while intoxicated ten 
years ago, and since then has had an 
exemplary driving record, there is a good 
possibility that you will qualify for an 
exemption. No exemptions can be granted 
if the child care provider resides with 
someone convicted for child abuse or if the 
provider's conviction was for certain crimes 
against children or certain violent felonies. 1 
For information on how to request an 
exemption, check with your local licensing 



1. No exemptions can be granted if the conviction was for violation of any of the following California Penal 
Code sections: 220 (sexual assault); 243.4 (sexual battery); 264.1 (gang rape); paragraph (1) of Section 273a 
(willful cruelty, unjustifiable punishment or endangerment of a child); 273d (corporal punishment or injury 
of a child); Section 288 (lewd or lascivious acts with a child under 14); 289 (nonconsensual sexual penetration 
by a foreign object); subdivision (a) or (b) of Section 368 (infliction of pain, mental suffering or 
endangerment of health of elder or dependent adults); or Section 667.5 (c) (violent felonies, including: 
murder, mayhem, rape, sodomy by force, oral copulation by force, lewd acts on a child under 14, felonies 
punishable by death or life imprisonment, felonies resulting in great bodily injury, residential robbery with 
; a deadly of dangerous weapon, arson, explosion with intent to commit murder, sexual assault with a foreign 
.object, attempted murder, kidnapping, and continuous sexual abuse of a child). 
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agency. The law also requires that the 
Child Abuse Central Registry maintained by 
the Department of Justice be checked for 
substantiated cases of abuse before DSS will 
grant a family day care license. 

3: Home Visit 

After all necessary forms and sets of 
fingerprints are complete, your licensing 
worker will schedule a home visit. The 
home visit can be scheduled while you are 
waiting for your fingerprint clearance. 

At the visit, the licensing worker will 
check your house to see if there are any 
conditions dangerous to children and if you 
are in compliance with the family day care 
health and safety regulations. For example, 
the licensing worker will check to make sure 
that you have a fire extinguisher or a smoke 
detector in your home, and that all 
poisonous household supplies are stored in 
a locked and secured manner. If your home 
is out of compliance you will be given an 
opportunity to remedy the situation. If 
needed, a second home visit will be made to 
determine your compliance. 

4: First Aid Training 

By January 1, 1995, all home day 
care providers will be required to have 
completed at least 15 hours of training in 
preventative health practices. This new 
requirement calls for a minimum of four 
hours of training in pediatric CPR, eight 
hours of pediatric first aid, and three hours 
of training in any of the following areas: 
control of infectious diseases, childhood 
injury prevention, sanitary food handling, 
nutrition, or emergency preparedness. You 
will also be required to take additional 
hours of training as needed for maintaining 
a current certification in first aid, as well as 
either CPR or basic life support. You can 
complete your training through your Red 



Cross chapter, the American Heart 
Association, your local fire or health 
departments, or an accredited college. So 
far, the cost of these trainings is not 
subsidized or deferred by the state, so, if 
you live in an area where you can choose 
between more than one program, it may pay 
to do some comparison shopping. 

Beginning in 1995, licensing 
application reviews will require a showing of 
proof of current certification for all of the 
required training. Any certificates of 
completion issued by an accepted course, or 
a certified transcript from your school which 
identifies the course name(s) and hours of 
training should be accepted as proof of 
certification by your licensing worker, as 
long as your training for first aid and 
CPR/basic life support is current. If your 
certification has an expiration date, you will 
need to renew it before it expires. Be sure 
to keep proof of any certification you 
receive for training in these areas. 

5: Issuing the License 

After the home visit, and a review of 
your application, the licensing worker will 
determine whether you meet licensing 
requirements. Family day care laws specify 
a maximum of six children for the small 
family day care license and 12 for the large 
family day care license. This number 
includes the provider's own children who 
are under age 10. Currently, the application 
fee for licensing a small family day care 
home is $25 and for a large family day care 
home is $50. The license will not expire, 
but an annual fee of $25 or $50 respectively, 
will be assessed. 

How Long Will It Take To 
Get My License? 

The district office of the Department 
of Social Services, or any local agency with 
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which it contracts for the licensing of child 
care facilities, must grant or deny an 
application for license within 30 days after 
receipt of all appropriate licensing 
application materials, as determined by the 
department, and after a site visit has been 
completed. The site visit must be 
completed within 30 days after the receipt 
of all appropriate licensing documents. 

Because it takes 15 to 30 days for 
fingerprints to be cleared, you may face a 
two to three month wait from the time you 
attend your orientation meeting and fill out 
your application until you receive your 
license. 

Can I Begin Taking Care Of 
Children While I Am 
Waiting For My License? 

This question is often asked because 
waiting two or three months is very difficult 
when the provider needs the income and so 
many children need care. However, 
according to the law, you cannot care for 
children until the license is issued to you. 
But while you are waiting for the license, 
remember that you can care for the children 
of one other family at a time without 
needing to be licensed. While this may not 
enable you to start up your business at full 
capacity, it will at least allow you to begin 
to care for some of the children in need of 
day care. And if you are able to stagger the 
times you care for the children, you may be 
able to provide day care for several families 
during this interim period. 

With the exception of providing care 
for one other family's children, you should 
not begin caring for children until you have 
either (1) received the license itself or (2) 
been given permission to begin by your 
licensing worker. 



Because some licensing offices are 
understaffed, licenses which have been 
approved may not be typed and mailed to 
providers for several days or even weeks. If 
your license is delayed, ask your worker to 
give you written or verbal permission to 
begin providing care during this period of 
clerical delay. Written permission is better 
than verbal permission, but may be harder 
to obtain. If you receive verbal permission, 
make and keep a record of the date and 
time of the conversation and of the person 
giving you permission. 

If I Am Now Operating 
An Unlicensed Family Day 
Care Home And Decide To 
Become Licensed, What 
Will Happen? 

If the licensing agency discovers, 
through either your admission or from some 
other source, that you are operating without 
a license, you are entitled to a 15-day grace 
period in which to apply for a license before 
the state can require you to stop operating. 
The licensing agency may not start counting 
your 15-day grace period until they have 
issued you a Notice of Operation in 
Violation of the Law. Until the notice has 
been issued and the grace period has lapsed, 
the state may neither require that you cease 
operating nor fine you, unless continued 
operation threatens the health and safety of 
your charges. 

Once you receive a Notice of 
Operation in Violation of the Law, or if you 
decide to apply on your own, the licensing 
agency is legally required to accept your 
application, process it as quickly as possible, 
and allow you to continue operating while 
the license is being processed. Unlicensed 
providers can be required to stop operating 
only if the provider refuses to apply for a 
license within the 15 days of being notified 
of the requirement to be licensed, or if it is 
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documented that continued operation will 
be dangerous to the health and safety of the 
children. 

If your application is denied, you 
have 10 days to cease operating your day 
care. If you continue to operate after either 
grace period expires (15 days to apply, or 10 
days after the application was denied) the 
state can fine you $200 for each day you 
continue to operate without a license, and 
can get a court order to close you down. If 
you feel that you have been improperly 
assessed a fine, you have the right to appeal 
the penalty within 10 days after receiving 
notice of it. But if you continue to operate 
during the appeal, and your appeal is 
denied, you will continue to be assessed the 
$200 a day during the time it takes for the 
appeal. 

What Are The Advantages Of 
Being Licensed? 

Aside from the fact that the law 
requires you to be licensed, there are many 
advantages to having a license. 

1. Only licensed family day care 
providers are entitled to deduct their 
business expenses in full when they 
pay their income taxes. They are 
also entitled to deduct some 
household expenses under business 
use. 

2. Licensed providers can obtain group 
insurance coverage for their 
operation. 

3. Licensed providers can receive 
referrals from resource and referral 
agencies and other agencies. 

4. Licensed providers are eligible to 
care for children in government- 
funded subsidized programs. 



5. Licensed providers can join family 
day care associations where providers 
meet and support each other. 

6. Licensed providers can use Small 
Claims Court to collect money owed 
to them. 

7. Parents are increasingly demanding 
that the places where their children 
are cared for meet basic health and 
safety standards. 

8. Licensed providers can participate in 
the Child Care Food Program and 
receive reimbursements for the meals 
and snacks they serve to children. 

9. Licensed providers are legally 
protected against most zoning, deed, 
and landlord restrictions against 
operating a family day care program. 

10. Only licensed child care providers 
can become accredited or obtain 
professional credentials. 

Are There Any Disadvantages 
In Being Licensed? 

Not if you operate by the licensing 
requirements. As with any kind of 

bureaucratic procedure, you may run into 
some problems and delays in obtaining the 
license that can be quite inconvenient, but 
it is well worth your while to persevere. 
Once licensed, you will, of course, become 
more visible and known to the authorities. 
When the licensing authorities know that 
you are providing child care, they will, of 
course, make inquiries about your 

compliance with the regulations. Among a 
wide variety of concerns mandated by the 
licensing regulations, you should be 
prepared for the workers to make inquiries 
into the number of children you care for, 
the ages of the children, the number of 
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hours you spend in the home each day, and 
whether you live in the home or use it 
strictly for day care. To learn all the 
requirements, read the California Family 
Day Care Regulations, which are available 
in both English and Spanish. They may be 
obtained from your local licensing agency 
upon request, and they will also be provided 
to you during orientation. Your public 
library or a local law library should also 
contain a copy of the current regulations. 

What Are The Disadvantages In 
Not Being Licensed? 

Besides not having the important 
advantages listed above, you also run the 
risk of being discovered by the authorities. 
This can happen if a parent, a neighbor, or 
anyone complains to the licensing office 
about your home. Whenever a complaint is 
received, a licensing worker is legally 
required to make an unannounced visit to 
your home. If the worker discovers that you 
are unlicensed s/he must issue you a notice 
requiring you to apply for licensing within 
15 days, and if you do not, to cease taking 
care of children after the 15 days has 
lapsed. If your license was revoked within 
two years prior to the current inspection, 
you may not apply again until two years 
after the initial revocation has elapsed. If 
the worker considers your home unsafe, 
s/he will require you to apply and order you 
to stop caring for children until your home 
is made safe. 

How Many Children Can I Care 
For When I Get A License? 

According to California law, you can 
be licensed for six children if you work 
alone and for 12 children if you have an 
assistant or a partner working with you. 
There are additional limits on the number 



of infants (children not yet two years old) 
who can be cared for. With a small family 
day care license you may care for four 
infants only; or six children, no more than 
three of whom may be infants. When the 
license is for a large family day care home, 
no more than four of the twelve children 
may be infants. 

The total number of children counted 
for licensing includes your own children who 
are under age 10. Thus, if you work alone 
and have two children of your own under 
age 10, you may care for no more than four 
additional children. 

Are There Any Special 
Requirements For Small 
Family Day Care? 

Of course, the one requirement all 
day care providers must meet is ensuring 
that the facility is a safe place for children. 
But beyond basic safety precautions and 
practices, there are very few additional 
requirements under the law. For the most 
part, you will not need to make any physical 
changes to your home. Local zoning 
restrictions cannot forbid small family child 
care in single family residences. The use of 
a single-family home for day care is 
considered a residential use of property for 
the purpose of all local ordinances. 
Consequently, localities may neither require 
business licenses, nor charge business fees 
or taxes to family day care providers. 

State law does require that you have 
both a fire extinguisher and a proper smoke 
detector in your home. Both small and 
large family day care will also have to 
comply with the Americans with Disabilities 
Act after January 26, 1993. Under this new 
federal law, you will be required to make 
modifications in your home to accommodate 
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disabled children who apply to 1 your 
program, but only if the modifications are 
readily achievable and do not cause you 
much difficulty or expense. 1 

What Is The Large Family 
Day Care License? 

When two caregivers are present in 
a home, it can be licensed for up to 12 
children. However, obtaining the license for 
12, called the large family day care home 
license, is not as easy as obtaining a small 
family day care home license. There are 
several reasons: 

1. Going above the number six may 
trigger other legal requirements, 
including the possible need to meet 
local zoning requirements, such as 
obtaining a conditional use permit. 2 

2. The day care regulations themselves 
require licensing workers to issue the 
license for 12 only when there is 
"adequate indoor and outdoor space," 
and do not state what "adequate" 
means. Thus, different workers can 
require different amounts of space. 
The decision can become a 
subjective one. 

3. The regulations require that all 
assistant caregivers be fingerprinted 
and cleared through the Department 
of Justice. 



4. The law requires that you have one 
year of experience as a small family 
day care home operator, an 
administrator of a licensed child care 
center or other qualifying experience 
as determined by the Department of 
Social Services. 

5. : You must obtain a fire clearance by 

meeting the standards for fire safety 
in the State Building Code. The fire 
clearance includes an inspection 
from the local fire or building 
department, which may charge a fee? 

6. Hiring an assistant makes you, the 
provider, an employer with certain 
legal responsibilities. 

7. Liability insurance is required for 
both large and small family day care. 
However, California waives the 
insurance requirement by having 
parents sign a simple form (called an 
affidavit) saying they are aware that 
the provider does not carry liability 
insurance. 4 

Although the process of getting a 
large family day care license can be 
discouraging, many family day care 
providers, associations, and advocates are 
working hard to simplify it. Contact them 
and/or Child Care Law Center for help and 
to share what you have learned about the 
license for 12. If you want to be licensed 
for 12 children, talk your plans over with 



1. See CCLCs article on "Caring for Children with Special Health or Developmental Needs," 1992 Revised 
Edition, in this Handbook for more detailed discussion of your responsibilities under this law. 

2. See CCLCs article on "Your Day Care Home: Deed and Lease Restrictions; Fire, Building and Zoning 
Ordinances; and Access for the Disabled," 1992 Revised Edition, in this Handbook. 

3. For more information, see CCLCs article on "Your Day Care Home: Deed and Lease Restrictions; Fire, 
Building and Zoning Ordinances; and Access for the Disabled," 1992 Revised Edition, in this Handbook. 

4. Refer to the end of this article for a sample affidavit. 
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your association, your resource and referral 
agency, and/or your licensing worker. More 
and more providers are requesting this 
license. 

Are There Any Immunization 
Requirements? 

Family child care providers are no 
longer permitted to admit children who 
have not received certain immunizations. 
Specifically, children must be immunized 
against diphtheria, pertussis (whooping 
cough), tetanus, poliomyelitis, measles, 
mumps, rubella, and any other diseases 
deemed appropriate by the State 
Department of Health Services. Children 
under the age of four and a half will also be 
required to be immunized against 
hemophilus influenza type B. 

Who Can I Turn To If I Run 
Into Problems? 

You can get some assistance with 
problems relating to licensing from the 
Ombudsman in your regional licensing 
office. The Ombudsman is specifically 
mandated to assist you with problems you 
may encounter in the licensing process. If 
you do not know what region you are in, or 
to find out the name of the Ombudsman in 
your region, contact your local licensing 
office. The following are the addresses and 
phone numbers of the regional offices: 

Coastal Region 

1799 S. Winchester Blvd., Ste. 205 

Campbell, CA 95008 

(408) 277-9776 

Southern Region 

5962 LaPlace Court, #185 

Carlsbad, CA 92008 

(619) 929-2121 



Los Angeles Region 
12555 Jefferson Blvd., Room 208 
Los Angeles, CA 90066 
(213) 574-6630 

Northern Region 
301 Capitol Mall, Fourth Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 324-4225 

How Do I Keep Up With 
The Changing Laws On 
Family Day Care? 

Family day care homes are governed 
by the California Health and Safety Code 
and by administrative regulations which are 
written by the State Department of Social 
Services, Community Care Licensing 
Division. 

The regulations contain the specific 
and detailed requirements. New laws pass 
every year, and both the Health and Safety 
Code and the regulations are subject to 
change. You are entitled to receive a free 
copy of the current regulations at your 
orientation. If for some reason you do not 
receive your copy of the current regulations, 
contact your licensing office or call or write 
to: 

Community Care Facilities 
Licensing Division 

California Department of Social Services 
2400 Glendale Lane, Suite C 
Sacramento, CA 95825 
(916) 574-2346 

Free copies of any revisions to the 
regulations will automatically be sent out to 
all resource and referral agencies. 
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What Happens When My license 
Expires? 

After January 1, 1993, licenses will 
no lower have an expiration date. Prior to 
this, licenses were only good for three years, 
but a recent change in the law has 
established perpetual licensing. While you 
will still have annual site visits, and you will 
be required to pay your annual fee, you will 
not longer have to reapply ever three years. 
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This article discusses the impact of 
state laws on property deed and lease 
restrictions, relationships with landlords and 
neighbors, as well as fire, building safety, 
and zoning requirements. Additionally, the 
federal law requiring accessibility for the 
disabled is also discussed. While state and 
federal laws set the standard, they also 
create the parameters within which local 
governments may further regulate child 
care. In many instances involving large 
family day care homes, local laws, in 
addition to state and federal laws, may 
apply. 

Small family day care homes (serving 
sue children or fewer) are not required to 
meet any local requirements above and 
beyond what the state requires for licensing. 
Large family day care homes (serving 7-12 
children) will need a local fire clearance, 
and may also need approval from the city 
zoning authority in order to qualify for a 
license from the licensing agency, the 
Department of Social Services (DSS). 

City and county governments vary 
somewhat in their requirements for large 
family day care homes. If you have 
questions about specific requirements that 
apply in your community, your day care 
association or resource and referral agency 
may be able to provide you with that 
information. 

I. MAKING YOUR DAY CARE 

BUSINESS WELCOME IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

California state law prohibits landlords 
and neighbors from preventing family day 
care programs from operating in residential 
neighborhoods, but that does not always 
guarantee that landlords and neighbors will 
embrace the presence of your day care 
home with open arms. While providers and 
parents know that a well-run family day care 
home is an asset to a neighborhood, not 
everyone shares that view. To prevent 



problems with your neighbors before they 
arise, it is helpful to talk with your 
neighbors about what you plan for your day 
care home and to assure them that you will 
be a good neighbor. 1 After all, it’s your 
neighborhood too, and you care about it. 
Many potential problems can be avoided if 
you and your neighbors talk things over 
ahead of time, and if you are willing to 
consider each other’s needs. 

In talking with your neighbors, be 
patient and remember that child care is 
unfamiliar to many people. Many 
misunderstand and mistrust it. By talking to 
your neighbors and by operating a good 
family day care home, you can help them 
learn what child care is really like and why 
it is good for children, families and 
communities. 

Neighbors usually worry about noise, 
children playing unsupervised throughout 
the neighborhood, extra traffic, and the 
effect of a day care home on property 
values in the neighborhood. 

Begin by assuring neighbors that you 
will respect their needs as much as you can. 
If they worry about noise, you might offer to 
keep the children indoors in quiet activities 
during certain hours of the day when quiet 
is especially important to the neighbors -- 
such as before 10 a.m. or after 5 p.m. If 
they worry about children running around 
the neighborhood, explain that a responsible 
day care home can prevent this by providing 
working parents with a place for their 
children to play after school. Also explain 
that the children will play in your yard and 
that when they leave your yard for walks or 
trips, they will always be accompanied by at 
least one adult. If neighbors worry about 
extra traffic, explain that there will not be 
all that many new families driving into the 
neighborhood and that they won’t all arrive 
at the same time. You can also offer to ask 
parents to park only in certain places 
(perhaps in your driveway if you have 



1. This is particularly true for large family day care homes in neighborhoods where zoning requires use permits. 
For more detailed information on use permits, see Section V (Zoning Requirements) in this article. 
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adequate space), and never to double park. 
Be sure to explain to parents why this is 
necessary. If neighbors worry about 
property values, explain that today, for most 
families with children, a child care facility 
close to home is an asset to a neighborhood. 
Explain, too, that your home is primarily 
that -- the home where you and your family 
live -- and that its appearance won't be 
changed because you also care for children. 

And remember to do whatever you 
have promised your neighbors. If 
circumstances in your day care home 
change, talk the changes over with 
neighbors. You want and need their 
support. If they like your day care home, 
your life will be much more pleasant. Here, 
as in many aspects of family day care, a 
little preventive work can help you avoid 
some big potential problems. 

II. PROPERTY DEED RESTRICTIONS 

What Is A Deed Restriction? 

Deed restrictions (also known as 
covenants, conditions, and restrictions, 
CC&R’s, or restrictive covenants) are often 
found in private deeds in certain 
subdivisions and they limit the use of homes 
to residential purposes and/or prohibit 
business uses of the home. These 
restrictions have been used frequently by 
neighbors in a subdivision development or 
condominium complex to try to stop a 
family day care home from operating. 

Are Deed Restrictions Legal? 

Deed restrictions which are invoked to 
try to stop providers from operating family 
day care homes, large or small, are 
prohibited under California Health and 
Safety Code Section 1597.40, and are, 
therefore, null and void if executed. Every 
restriction or prohibition, no matter when it 
was agreed to, which prohibits or restricts 
the use of property as a family day care 
home is void. This means that a 
homeowner’s association or neighbors in a 
subdivision cannot use a restrictive covenant 



as the basis for trying to shut down your 
family day care home. 

III. RENTAL LEASE RESTRICTIONS 

Do I Have To Tell My Landlord That I 
Am Operating A Family Day Care 
Program? 

There is no law that requires you to 
inform your landlord that you are operating 
a family day care program, and many 
tenants prefer not to tell a landlord until 
after the lease is signed. This, of course, 
prevents the landlord from refusing to rent 
simply because of the family day care 
program. While it is illegal for the landlord 
to refuse on that basis alone, it is not 
uncommon for tenants to be refrised based 
on seemingly fabricated reasons once the 
landlord becomes aware that the tenant 
intends to operate a family day care 
program in her or his home. 

There are, however, other considera- 
tions that may serve as encouragement to 
inform your landlord of your day care 
program. Even if you do not tell a 
prospective landlord before you sign a lease, 
if the landlord is hostile to the idea, s/he 
may become more so if s/he feels that s/he 
was deceived. While withholding the 
information may help to secure the 
apartment, it may, in the end, serve as a 
point of antagonism between you and your 
landlord. 

In addition, a provider may want to 
give the landlord the opportunity to be 
placed on the provider’s liability insurance 
policy, if she or he has one. Since the 
landlord is in a much better protected 
position if she or he is covered under the 
liability policy, informing the landlord may 
serve to ease tensions between the two 
parties. If a landlord asks to be named on 
the provider’s liability policy, the provider is 
required to do so, as long as doing so would 
not result in the cancellation or non-renewal 
of the policy, and as long as the landlord 
covers any additional cost resulting from 
adding the landlord’s name. 
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What Restrictions Are Commonly Found 
On Leases? 

Like deeds, many leases to residential 
property contain restrictions or covenants 
against operating a business in the home, or, 
more specifically, against using the rental 
home for child care. Landlords also 
sometimes attempt to require the 
provider/tenant to carry special types of 
insurance, such as liability insurance, as a 
condition of tenancy. 

Are Lease Restrictions Legal? 

Like property deeds, lease restrictions 
which are invoked to try to prevent 
providers from operating family day care 
homes are illegal in California. Landlords 
may not prohibit tenants from using their 
apartment or leased home for family day 
care, and they may not impose any 
restrictions or conditions on a tenant who is 
a family day care provider, that are not 
imposed on other tenants who are not 
providers. Any lease provisions that 
prohibit family day care in a residential 
property in California are void. Here are 
the answers to some of the more common 
specific situations that arise for tenants: 

1) Can my landlord evict me? Not for 
operating a licensed family day care 
program. Of course, a landlord may 
evict any tenant for a material breach 
of a provision in the lease, regardless 
of whether the tenant is a child care 
provider, as long as the provision is 
permitted by law. However, because it 
is illegal for a lease to bar a tenant 
from operating a family day care 
program, a provider cannot be evicted 
on the basis of having violated this 
kind of lease provision. Providers who 
rent, and who do not have a friendly 
relationship with their landlord, 
though, will have to be extra diligent 
in following the terms of their lease to 
avoid handing the landlord a 
legitimate reason to evict the provider. 



2) Can the landlord raise my rent? The 
landlord may not charge you 
additional rent because you operate a 
family day care program. Any rent 
increases a landlord proposes must fall 
within the permitted amounts under 
state and local rent control laws, and 
no surcharge can be added to that rent 
because you are a family day care 
provider. 

3) Can my landlord require a larger 
security deposit? No. Again, there 
are state and local rent control laws 
that regulate how much a landlord 
may require for a security deposit on a 
residential property, and no additional 
surcharges can be added to your 
deposit because you operate a family 
day care program. 

4) Can a homeowner’s association keep 
me from operating? No. The same 
rules apply to homeowner’s 
associations as to landlords, when it 
comes to operating a family day care 
program. Just as with landlords, 
homeowner’s associations are not 
permitted by law to prohibit, or to 
prevent, family day care providers 
from using their homes for day care. 

5) If a landlord tries to evict me. or to 
raise my rent or security deposit, what 
can I do? You should ask for any 
demand your landlord makes in 
writing, and you should respond in 
writing, as well. Save copies of all 
correspondence and notices. If the 
landlord attempts to raise the rent or 
security deposit because of your day 
care program, or if the landlord gives 
you notice to cease and desist 
operating your day care program, you 
may respond by refusing, based on 
California Health and Safety Code 
Section 1597.40, which clearly 
prohibits landlords from directly or 
indirectly limiting the use of 
residential property for family day 
care. It is always a good idea to 
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consult with a lawyer before you 
respond, especially when the landlord 
is couching his or her actions in non- 
day-care-related reasons. Whatever 
you choose to do, in most situations 
you will have to respond in a fairly 
short period of time. Many local Bar 
Associations provide landlord/tenant 
information, or can refer you to a 
landlord/tenant lawyer. 

Of course, the fact that a landlord cannot 
bar you from providing day care in your 
home does not excuse you from other legal 
requirements and restrictions. You must 
still comply with licensing and fire clearance 
requirements. For example, regardless of 
the presence or absence of a lease 
restriction, the fire and building code may 
prevent you from operating a large family 
day care program in your home if your 
apartment is not located on the first story of 
your building. In another example, while a 
landlord cannot legally require a 
provider/tenant to carry liability insurance 
as a condition of tenancy, you will have to 
have some form of liability coverage or 
affidavits from the parents in order to be 
licensed. 1 Because of the requirements 
under the licensing code you may choose to 
carry liability insurance, regardless of any 
lease provisions. But the choice is yours, 
and the landlord cannot refuse to rent to 
you if you choose not to get the coverage. 

IV. SMALL FAMILY DAY CARE 
HOMES: FIRE AND BUILDING 
SAFETY REQUIREMENTS, 

AND ZONING LAWS 

Fire Requirements For 
Small Family Day Care Homes 

A fire clearance by your local fire 
department is not required for small family 
day care providers, if all of the children 
being cared for are ambulatory (children 



who can leave a building unassisted under 
emergency conditions) and no more than 
three of the children cared for are two years 
of age or younger. However, when applying 
for a license, a small family day care 
provider must provide evidence that her or 
his home has a fire extinguisher and smoke 
detector device that meets the standards 
established by the State Fire Marshal. 2 
Your district licensing office can provide 
information on which equipment meets 
these standards. 

Additional licensing standards which 
relate to fire safety include: 

• Fireplaces and open-face heaters must 
be screened to prevent access by 
children. 

• Gas heaters must be properly vented 
and permanently installed. 

• Poisons, detergents, cleaning 
compounds, medicines, firearms, and 
other items (like highly flammable 
liquids) which could pose a danger to 
children must be stored in a place 
inaccessible to children. 

DSS also requires that you develop a 
written disaster plan on a form provided by 
the department for getting the children out 
of the house in case of fire or other 
emergency. 

Are Small Family Day Care Homes 
Required To Undergo A Building 
Inspection? 

; No. Under current law, building 
inspections are only required if you care for 
more than 12 children in your own home. 
Both small and large family day care homes 
are considered residential occupancies for 
the purposes of both state and local building 



1. For more detail on liability coverage, see CCLC's article, "Insuring Your Program: Liability Insurance," 1992 
Revised Edition, in this Handbook. 

2. The portable fire extinguisher must have a minimum rating of 2A10BC. The smoke detector should be a 
single station, residential-type smoke detector which is approved by the State Fire Marshal. 
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codes. This means that communities may 
not impose more rigorous building standards 
on family day care homes than they do on 
any other residential homes. 

Are There Any Zoning Restrictions For 
Small Family Day Care Homes? 

No. California law prohibits cities in 
this state from requiring a zoning permit for 
day care homes for six or fewer children. 
Small family day care homes may not be 
required to obtain a local zoning permit, 
nor can they be required to obtain a local 
business license. 

V. LARGE FAMILY DAY CARE 
HOMES: FIRE AND BUILDING 
SAFETY REQUIREMENTS, 

AND ZONING LAWS 

Fire Requirements For Large 
Family Day Care Homes 

Under state law, large family day care 
homes are classified as residential for the 
purposes of both state and local fire and 
building codes, except that they must meet 
certain specific requirements described 
below. No locality can adopt any fire 
regulations inconsistent with the state 
standards except when it applies the 
regulation(s) to all single family residences. 

When you plan to care for seven to 
twelve children, or for one or more non- 
ambulatory children, you must obtain a fire 
safety clearance from your local fire or 
building inspector, who will be inspecting 
your home to see that it meets state fire 
safety standards. In many localities there is 
a charge for the fire inspection. Generally, 
the fire or building inspector will be 
checking to see that your home has: 

• Smoke detectors. The inspector must 
approve the detectors and can 
determine the number and placement 
of them; 



• A portable fire extinguisher of the 
proper type; 

• A device suitable for sounding a fire 
alarm, attached to the structure of 
your home and capable of being heard 
on a continuous basis throughout your 
home. This does not mean you need 
a wired-in alarm system; 

• Every unenclosed gas-fired water 
heater or furnace within the area used 
for child care must be made 
untouchable by the children; 

• Generally, child care must occur only 
on the first story of your home. When 
the first story is above a private 
garage, the garage needs to be 
separated from the home by a one- 
hour fire resistive construction on the 
garage side; 

• Two exit doorways to the outside, each 
6 feet 8 inches in height and 32 inches 
wide. A manually operated horizontal 
sliding door can be used as one of the 
2 exits required. One of the exits can 
be through the kitchen; 

• A place inaccessible to children where 
flammable materials are stored; 

• A written disaster plan for getting the 
children out of the house in case of 
fire or other emergency; and 

• Door locks that open from the inside 
without the use of a key. 

Each city or county is allowed by law 
to designate whether the building inspector 
or the fire inspector performs the fire safety 
inspection. If your locality has designated 
the local building inspector to do the fire 
clearance, you may be subject to a broader 
building inspection that encompasses more 
than fire safety standards. Check with your 
local licensing agency for specific safety 
standards that are likely to be inspected in 
your locality. 
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What Can I Do If My Home Doesn’t Pass 
The Fire Inspection? 

You will probably only need to buy 
more smoke detectors or a new fire 
extinguisher. However, if the problem is 
more serious, you may be required to 
change a part of your home in order to 
meet the requirements. If you can’t make 
changes, and if you think your home is fire- 
safe, you can request that an "Alternate 
Means of Protection" be approved by the 
fire department. Local fire departments 
vary greatly in their willingness to allow 
requirements to be met in this manner. For 
example, where a one-hour fire-resistive 
wall is specified in the code, sometimes 
painting the wall with fire-resistive paint is 
considered an alternate means of protection. 
If your request is denied, you can appeal to 
the State Fire Marshal. 

If the State Fire Marshal denies the 
request, you can appeal the decision to the 
State Board of Fire Services: 7171 Bowling 
Drive, Suite 800, Sacramento, CA 95823. 

Are Large Family Day Care Homes 
Required To Undergo A Building Safety 
Inspection? 

Under current law, this inspection is 
only required if you care for more than 12 
children in your own home. Small and large 
family day care homes are considered as 
residential occupancies for the purposes of 
both state and local building codes. Large 
family day care homes are classified as R-3 
(residential, not educational) occupancies. 
This means that large family day care 
homes do not need to meet expensive, 
sometimes impossible, educational 
occupancy standards. It also means that a 
building inspection (in addition to a fire 
inspection) is not required for a family day 
care home serving 12 or fewer children. 
However, in localities where fire clearances 
are issued by the local building department, 
the inspector may cite problems with 
electrical wiring, converted garages, and 
other building safety specifications that are 
required of all residential properties. 



What Laws Govern Fire and Building 
Inspections? 

The California day care licensing law 
(Health & Safety Code section 1597.46) 
establishes that large family day care homes 
are single family residences for purposes of 
both state and local building and fire codes. 
It also gives the State Fire Marshal 
authority to adopt specific fire and life 
safety requirements for large family day care 
homes. These requirements are found in 
Title 24, Part 2 of the California 
Administrative Code. They are to be 
applied uniformly throughout the state. No 
additional local requirements can be applied 
to large family day care homes unless they 
also apply to all single family residences in 
which day care is not provided. 

Can Zoning Permits Be Required For 
Large Family Day Care Homes? 

California law prohibits cities in this 
state from requiring a zoning permit for day 
care homes for six or fewer children. 
However, if you want to be licensed for 
seven to 12 children, your city or county 
may require a zoning permit, called a "Use 
Permit." Under state law, cities cannot 
prohibit large family day care homes on lots 
zoned for single family dwellings, but they 
must treat the home in one of the following 
three ways: 

Option 1: Classify the home as a 
permitted use of residential property 
for zoning purposes. This means large 
family day care homes are treated the 
same as small family day care homes 
and no conditional use permit is 
required. Many jurisdictions currently 
treat large family day care homes as 
permitted uses and have not 
encountered difficulties or 
neighborhood opposition in doing so. 

Option 2: Grant a non-discretionary 
permit to use the property as a large 
family day care home. Under this 
option, the local ordinance requires 
operators of large family day care 
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homes to apply for a permit to use 
their property for family day care. 
Local ordinances are limited in scope, 
and state law requires that any 
standards concerning spacing and 
concentration, traffic control, parking 
and noise control be reasonable. A 
provider would be granted his/her 
non-discretionary permit by an 
administrator in the planning 
department upon showing that s/he 
had complied with the local 
requirements and obtained a fire 
clearance as required by the law. 
There could be a charge for such a 
permit. No notification to neighbors 
or public hearing is required. 

Option 3: Require a large family day 
care home provider to apply for a 
conditional use permit before using 
his/her property as a large family day 
care home. Notice is only required to 
those within a 100-foot radius of the 
property and a public hearing is only 
held if requested. Local ordinances 
can set reasonable standards regarding 
parking, spacing, concentration, traffic 
control, and noise control. 

For both conditional use permits and 
non-discretionary use permits, processing 
applications must be done as economically 
as possible, and the fees charged for the 
processing cannot exceed the actual cost 
incurred by the city or county. Some cities 
and counties have recently begun requiring 
large family day care programs to obtain 
business licenses, either in addition to, or 
instead of, a zoning use permit. While there 
is no law preventing local governments from 
imposing a business license requirement, 
public policy suggests that they are limited 
from imposing any licensing requirements or 
fees that are unreasonable. 

Local jurisdictions which realize the 
value of having an adequate supply of child 
care programs for families within the 
community often do not require any zoning 
permit for family day care homes licensed to 
care for up to 12 children. They do this by 
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defining all family day care as "residential 
use" of the home (Option 1). With the help 
of providers, day care associations and other 
family day care advocates, many California 
cities and counties have adopted this option. 
Politicians and policy makers are often 
convinced by the argument that child care 
should be located in residential 
neighborhoods (as are public schools), that 
family day care homes don’t make much 
profit, and that they are more of a 
community service than a business. 

How Do I Find Out Iff My City Requires A 
Zoning Permit For Large Family Day 
Care Homes? 

If you are licensed to care for six 
children or fewer, state law does not allow 
zoning permits to be required by local 
governments. Large family day care homes, 
on the other hand, stand a good chance of 
being subject to some local zoning 
requirements. If you do not know whether 
your local government imposes zoning 
requirements on large family day care 
homes, the first place to check is with your 
day care association or the resource and 
referral agency in your area. If you are 
unable to get information about local zoning 
requirements from them, you can probably 
find out from the family day care licensing 
office or the local planning department. 

If you do make inquiries to your local 
planning department, you may choose to do 
so anonymously. Obtaining a zoning permit 
is not required for licensing, and, in many 
cases, the local zoning requirements are not 
generally enforced unless a neighbor 
complains, or unless you are the one to 
make the initial contact with the local 
planning department. When making 
inquiries, therefore, it may be useful to 
initially withhold your identity. Once you 
have established whether use permits are 
required by ordinance, and, if so, whether 
the ordinance complies with state law, and 
whether the ordinance is generally enforced, 
you can decide whether to disclose your 
identity. Of course, strictly speaking, in 
many localities you must obtain a zoning 
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permit in order to bring your home into full 
compliance with the law. 

What Must I Do To Get The Zoning 
Permit? 

The process varies somewhat from city 
to city, but the basic steps are the same. 

(1) File an application with the city 
planning department. The law 
requires that the locality must process 
your conditional use permit as 
economically as possible. Fees 
charged cannot exceed the costs of the 
review and permit process. If the fees 
being charged seem excessive, alert 
your planning department to the state 
law and ask that they justify the 
charge. 

(2) If your city requires a conditional use 
permit, city workers will post or mail 
notices informing neighbors that you 
wish to use your home for day care for 
seven to 12 children. While some 
cities require notice to neighbors 
within a 300-foot radius, only those 
within a 100-foot radius can request a 
hearing to object. 

(3) People who favor or oppose your 
planned use can write the planning 
commission to express their views. No 
public hearing can be held unless you 
or another affected person (neighbor) 
requests it. If a hearing is held, the 
commissioners will listen to you and 
your supporters and to those who 
oppose your planned use. 

(4) The planning commission will do one 

of three things: (a) approve your 

request and grant the use permit; (b) 
deny the use permit; (c) issue the 
permit on the condition that you make 
certain changes in your property or 
that you operate your day care home 



in a way that will minimize the 
inconvenience to neighbors. 
Remember that reasonable restrictions 
can only be imposed concerning traffic 
and noise control, parking, and spacing 
and concentration. The most common 
property conditions are that you fence 
your yard and that you provide 
additional off-street parking spaces 
(usually one or two). The most 
common operating conditions are 
scheduling outdoor activities at certain 
times of the day to avoid disturbing 
neighbors. If your permit is denied, 
you can appeal the decision. 1 

VI. ARCHITECTURAL ACCESSIBILITY 
FOR THE DISABLED 

Are Small and Large Family Day Care 
Homes Required To Be Accessible 
To The Disabled? 

Under the Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA), it is illegal for day care 
providers to discriminate against disabled 
children and children whose family members 
are disabled, through either denial of 
services, or through failure to remove 
barriers or to reasonably accommodate the 
disabled. As of July 26, 1992, day care 
providers with more than 10 employees, and 
annual gross receipts of $500,000 or more, 
are required to comply with this new law. 
After January 26, 1993, all day care 
providers, regardless of size, will be 
obligated to comply with the requirements 
of the ADA. 

Under this new law, providers will be 
required to make their homes accessible to 
the disabled wherever this is readily 
achievable. But the requirements of the 
ADA were not intended to impose a 
significant financial burden on day care 
providers. While the exact nature of each 
day care provider’s responsibilities under the 
ADA is as yet unsettled, some general 



1. For further detail on zoning laws, see "Family Day Care Zoning Advocacy Guide" (CCLC 1989), and "Local 
Official's Guide To Family Day Care Zoning (CCLC 1989). 
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guidelines have been established to help you 
determine the extent to which you are 
required to make your home accessible. 
These guidelines are all based on 
considerations of what is reasonable under 
the circumstances, taking into consideration 
the expenses and resources of the operation 
of the facility. 

How Does A Provider Decide Whether 
Accessibility Is Readily Achievable? 

If a disabled child applies to a day 
care program, it is a day care provider’s 
responsibility to remove existing accessibility 
barriers to her/his home wherever this is 
readily achievable. "Readily achievable" 
means "easily accomplishable and able to be 
carried out without much difficulty or 
expense." If your front door can only be 
reached by climbing a flight of steps, but 
your side door is at ground level, making 
the side door into an accessible entrance to 
your home is readily achievable, even if this 
involves clearing the side walkway of toys, 
lawn furniture, weeds, overgrown brush, and 
any other obstacles to a wheelchair. If the 
walkway to the side door is not smooth or 
level enough for a wheelchair, you may 
need to take readily achievable measures to 
remedy that, also. And if that side door is 
one step up from the ground, supplying a 
portable wooden or rubber ramp, or human 
assistance in climbing that step is also 
readily achievable. On the other hand, 
particularly for small family day care 
providers, building a permanent ramp to the 
front door may not be always be readily 
achievable, due to the cost of installation. 

Not all child care providers are 
excused from building permanent ramps in 
order to reasonably accommodate the 
disabled, but many family day care providers 
will be. Generally, under the ADA, a 
provider will not be required to make 
physical changes to her or his home if doing 
so would involve a fair amount of difficulty 



or expense. Whether something is 
expensive or difficult for your program is 
measured by the relative size and budget of 
your operation, with an eye towards 
reasonableness. Each time a disabled child 
applies to your program, you will need to 
assess what that child needs, whether your 
home or facility contains barriers to that 
child accessing care from you, and if any 
options exist that are readily achievable for 
you to meet the needs of that child. 

Removal of barriers in your home, 
wherever readily achievable, is only required 
in those parts of the home that are used for 
child care, either partially or exclusively. If 
you are contemplating making additions to 
your house, any new rooms that will be used 
by you for day care will have to be made 
accessible, regardless of expense. 

Some cities have ordinances that reach 
beyond the ADA. These local laws may 
require that homes for seven or more be 
accessible to the disabled (the minimum 
number may vary among municipalities). 
Whether or not this regulation must be 
applied to family day care homes has not 
yet been settled legally. If it is applied to 
day care homes in your city, you may be 
required to build a wheelchair ramp, unless 
your home has at least one ground-level 
entrance. Many cities will waive this 
requirement if you request, or allow you to 
accommodate disabled children through 
alternate means. 

If you are required to build a ramp or 
other modifications, or if you choose to do 
so in order to better serve children with 
special needs, government funds or tax 
benefits may be available for this purpose. 
Contact your local Center for Independent 
Living for more information about 
government assistance and/or tax benefits 
for these projects . 1 



1. See CCLC's "Caring for Children with Special Health or Developmental Needs," 1992 Revised Edition, in this 
Handbook, for a description of some of the new tax benefits available, and for additional guidelines on making 
your home accessible. 
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BANANAS handout 



How to Write A Disaster Plan For Family Day Care 



You are required to have a disas- 
ter plan to obtain a family day 
care license. This plan simply 
tells what steps you would take 
and what steps you would teach 
the children to take in case of an 
emergency like fire or earth- 
quake. You need to write up your 
plan, teach it to the children, and 
periodically practice it with them. 
No one else can write a disaster 
plan for you. Everyone’s home is 
designed slightly differently and 
the layout of your home is an 
important factor in making your 
plan. This Handout is intended to 
help you get started in writing up a plan that will work 
for you and the children in your care. You may have 
other items that you want to include. 



good idea to also have on file the names of other 
family members or friends to contact if the parent 
can’t be reached and the names of persons other 
than the parent who are authorized to pick-up the 
child. These emergency cards should be men- 
tioned in your disaster plan. 

3. Do you have an adult nearby who could watch the 
children in your absence due to an emergency? 
Identify who that person is and how quickly they 
could come to your home. (Many providers make 
special arrangements with a neighbor.) 

4. Do you have a transistor radio and a flashlight on 
hand in case the electricity goes out? Mention 
them in your plan. (Note: the local emergency 
radio stations are KCBS-74 and KGO-81.) 

5. Do you have a first aid kit? Do you hold a current 
CPR certificate? Have you taken a first aid 
course? If so, mention them. 




Any Emergency: 

1. Do your children know how to call the fire depart- 
ment and emergency rescue in the event 
something happened to you? You can easily 
teach children over 3 years how to call 911. (Note: 
don’t, however, have them actually call that 
number to practice — use a toy phone.) Even 
younger children can learn how to call the 
Operator. If children are too young to know your 
address, teach them to stay on the phone until 
the call can be traced. Teaching children how to 
make these calls can be part of your disaster 
plan. 



2. 




Do you have emergency cards for every child in 
your care? The cards should contain: the child’s 
full name, birthdate and any food or drug 
allergies or special physical conditions. It must 
also include the name, phone number and loca- 
tion of the parent/s or responsible adult to contact 
in an emergency, the name and phone number of 
the child’s physician and the parent’s authoriza- 
tion for you to seek emergency care if you can’t 
reach the parent. If you don’t already have a form 
to use, contact BANANAS for a sample. It is a 



Fire Safety Plans: 

1. What is your signal that tells all the children that a 
fire drill is taking place? (A bell? A shrill whistle? 
etc.) 

2. What exits have you taught the children to leave 
by? You should have a minimum of two different 
exits and practice using both since a fire can 
always block an exit. Also plan and practice how 
to leave from different parts of your house. 

3. What are your plans for getting out any infants 
that you are caring for? If more than one infant 
needs to be transported, you can wrap up each 
infant in a separate crib sheet. Some programs 
have specially-designed aprons which have 
“pouches” for carrying babies. 

4. When would you call the fire department— before 
getting the children out or after? Your first respon- 
sibility is to get all the children outside away from 
the fire. 

5. Where will you take the children after they have 
left your house? A neighbor’s house or lawn? A 
nearby church or school grounds? You decide 
and put it in your plan and inform the children’s 
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parents of the location. 

6. What is the first thing you should do once you 
arrive at this site? Account for everyone. 

Once you have established a fire drill routine, practice 

it at least once a month and be sure that any new 

children in care learn the rules. 

Other Fire Safety Rules To Teach Children: 

(Besides never play with matches!) 

1. Do your children know what a hot door means? A 
fire may be burning on the other side and the 
door should not be opened. If no other door exits 
from the room, children should know how to exit 
out a window or at least how to open one and call 
for help. Tell children never to hide during a fire or 
other emergency (a common occurence with 
young children). 

2. Do your children know what to do if caught in 
smoke? Crawl out holding your breath as much 
as possible. Keep as close to the floor as possi- 
ble. (Smoke rises.) 

3. Should anyone ever return to a burning building 
to retrieve a treasured item? The answer is a big 
NO. 

4. Do your children know what to do if their clothes 
catch on fire? They should Stop, Drop to the 
ground and Roll — BANANAS has a small poster 
illustrating this safety technique — send us a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for a copy. 
Teaching these and other safety rules can be part 
of your disaster plan. 

5. What devices have you installed in your home for 
fire safety? (It is recommended that you use a 
battery operated smoke detector since a fire can 
affect your electrical system.) A fire extinguisher 
that works on all kinds of fires? A rope ladder or 
other means of exit from a second story? List 
what devices you have in your plan and where 
they are located. 

Earthquake Safety Plans 

1. What signal would you use to let the children 
know that an earthquake drill or an actual earth- 
quake was happening? It should be a distinctly 
different sound than the one used for a fire drill. 

2. What should the children do when they hear the 
signal? This will be different in different homes 
depending on how they are built. Here are some 



standard rules: 

• Sit or stand against an inside wall or inside 
doorway or take cover under a table or desk. 

• Stay away from anything that could topple 
over. 

• Stay away from windows, outside doors, glass, 
chimneys, or fireplaces. 

• If outside, stay away from overhead electric 
wires, poles or cornices of tall buildings. 

Now use these rules to decide which places in 
your home are safest for the children. Which 
walls or doorways are inside ones? You can mark 
them for the children using stickers or decals. 
Which tables or desks are away from glass, out- 
side walls, etc. and can be safely used for cover? 
Identify those for the children. You will have to 
figure out safe places in every room which the 
children normally occupy— you never know when 
an earthquake will occur. You should also design 
and practice a different earthquake safety plan in 
case you and the children are outside when one 
strikes. Include your complete earthquake safety 
drill procedures in your disaster plan. 

3. What should you do after the shaking has stop- 
ped? You should know how to turn off: 1) the main 
gas valve, 2) the main water valve, 3) the elec- 
trical current coming into your house. If you smell 
gas, have broken water pipes or short circuits in 
your electrical wiring — get the children outside 
and turn off the problem at the source. You 
should also have the proper tools to do this close 
at hand. Put the location of these turnoff points 
and your tools in your disaster plan. 

Chemical Spills, Floods, Explosions, Other 
Disasters 

What should you be prepared to do? Many such 
disasters require evacuations. You should be 
prepared to do whatever the local authorities require 
of you. You should always keep the emergency cards 
of the children where they can be quickly located and 
taken with you if you are asked to evacuate. Explain in 
your disaster plan how you would notify the parents if 
you had to evacuate your home and what you would 
take with you (blankets, warm clothes, etc.). 

(Thanks to Nadja Christian for her comments on this 
Handout.) 
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The Business 
of Family Day Care 



S TARTING A FAMILY DAY 
care program is not only a 
decision to care for children in 
your home; it also means starting 
your own small business. 
Although you may think of 
yourself more as a caregiver than 
as a businessperson, you will be 
much more successful in your 
work if you learn the basics of 
advertising, record-keeping, 
budgeting, tax laws and 
insurance. 



In this section you will find 
information which will help you 
in each of these areas. We have 
included articles written by the 
staff of the Child Care Law 
Center in San Francisco on 
record-keeping, taxes, liability 
insurance, vehicle and property 
insurance, obtaining loans and 
collecting fees from parents. □ 
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BANANAS HANDOUT 

Selling Your Family Day Care Program To Parents 



“I’ve never had openings before. I dorft understand 
why my program isrft full.” 

“I thought getting a license for twelve would work 
out well for me. Now, I can’t seem to attract twelve 
families and I still have to pay my assistant.” 

BANANAS has been receiving a larger than usual 
number of phone calls from family day care providers 
with openings in their programs. Even though there is 
still an overall shortage of child care — programs with 
openings are becoming more common. We can’t 
assist providers by giving special referrals or “plac- 
ing” children in programs because we don’t play fa- 
vorites and we believe that only parents should be se- 
lecting the child care program in which to enroll their 
children. But that doesn’t mean we can’t offer help. 

First, we would like to share some information on the 
current child care situation. The majority of our calls 
continue to come from parents of infants. The over- 
whelming preference these parents express to us is 
for small group size. The result is that the use of in- 
home babysitters is on the rise and family day care 
providers licensed for twelve are at a disadvantage. At 
the same time some neighborhoods have a growing 
number of family day care homes. In these neighbor- 
hoods two, three, even four providers within a city 
block are not uncommon. In these competitive situa- 
tions some programs may not be able to survive with- 
out extensive marketing. Here are points to keep in 
mind when recruiting parents and children: 

• Parents are becoming extremely knowledgeable 
and cautious child care consumers. More than 
ever before, we are being asked questions about 
child care ratios and other licensing regulations. It 
is extremely important that providers keep their 
homes in compliance at all times. It may also help 
to read consumer guides on choosing child care 
(such as BANANAS’ Choosing Child Care Series 
or the pamphlets from the Department of Social 
Services). 



• Try not to plan your 
budget based on hav- 
ing a full enrollment. 
You should be able to 
meet major responsi- 
bilities (e.g. house or 
car payments) even 
when your enrollment 
is down a child or two. 
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• Be sure you have a realistic idea of the child care 
needs of your neighborhood (most parents still re- 
quest child care close to home). If, for example, 
there is a surplus of programs offering preschool 
care, you may want to offer care to a different age 
group. BANANAS can tell you the age groups be- 
ing served by the providers in your section of our 
file — call us at 658-7353 or come by our office. 

• Don’t price yourself out of the market. While you 
may be tempted to raise your rates when you have 
openings, this may work against you in attracting 
new families. Charging as little as five dollars more 
per week than other nearby providers can result in 
parents not even bothering to call. BANANAS will 
be happy to share information with you on what the 
average rates are in your immediate neighborhood. 

• If your business has turned sour since expanding 
your license to serve twelve children, analyze your 
“before” and “after” twelve income. You may find out 
you came out ahead before you expanded or that 
the actual increase in income isn’t worth the worry 
about keeping your program full or the additional 
responsibilities of employing an assistant. It may 
be a step ahead for you to step back to a license-for 
six. 

• Advertise your program with an attractive flyer. 
Analyze what is unique or especially attractive 
about your services and “sell yourself" in the flyer. 
Distribute the flyer anywhere parents are likely to 
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see it — at BANANAS, on bulletin boards in 
churches, laundromats, supermarkets, etc. List a 
time on the flyer when prospective parents can be 
sure to reach you — and then be there for their 
calls. 

If possible, put an attractive sign in your window or 
yard. Be sure your house numbers are clearly visi- 
ble so visiting parents have no difficulty locating 
your house. 

If you offer schoolage child care, get to know the 
principals and secretaries at your neighborhood 
public and private schools. See if they will make 
your flyers available to parents looking for child 
care. 

If you care for infants, the smaller the group you 
care for the more likely you will be full. Infant care is 
more expensive and parents will pay more for a 
smaller group size. 

Be professional when answering your telephone 
and teach your other family members to do the 
same. Answering with “Huh” “Yeah” “What” can 
turn a prospective parent away. Answering in a 
positive way like “Hello, Mrs. Smith’s Infant Care. 
May I help you?” makes you sound more like the 
business you are. 

If you have trouble projecting yourself over the tele- 
phone, it may help to write a short “script” which 
you keep by the phone explaining what you have to 
offer. If it’s too hectic to talk when a parent calls, 
find out when you can call back. Always follow 
through and call when you say you will. 

Try to get a commitment to a visit from the parent 
on your first contact (remember, it may be your only 
contact). Be sure you get the telephone number of 
every parent who makes an appointment to visit. 
Some parents simply don’t show but sometimes 
they’ve lost your address and/or telephone number. 
If you make a habit of always getting a phone num- 
ber, you will be able to follow-up when parents don’t 
keep appointments. 

If possible have an answering machine for those 
times when you can’t be reached. Use your mes- 
sage to advertise your program and let parents 
know what age groups you have openings for. 
Promptly call back any parents who leave a mes- 
sage on your machine. (And, remember, the 
message on the machine is also your “salesman” 
— don’t use weird, funny or exotic messages.) 

O 



• If you don’t mind “drop-in’s” during this time when 
you’re trying to build your enrollment, select a cer- 
tain morning (or afternoon) of the week as “Open 
House” time when parents are welcome to drop in. 
Announce this on your flyers and on your answer- 
ing machine. 

• Schedule visits at times when you can show your 
program at its best. Let parents know they can 
watch as long as they want, but that you will need to 
devote your time to the children. You might want to 
ask parents to write down their questions for later 
discussion. Set a time in the evening or on the 
weekend to explain more about your services. 
Develop a brochure which sells your program to 
parents who have expressed an interest. Have it 
available for parents when they first visit. 

• Certain things seem to really turn parents off when 
they visit. The most common items are untidy (dirty) 
homes or yards, the TV. being on all the time, child 
care being provided in the darkest room in the 
house, providers who smoke around the children 
or come to the door in bathrobes and curlers. . . If 
the shoe fits, change it!! 

• Have a friend “role play” a parent visit with you and 
ask for honest feedback. Perhaps you can get 
some valuable insight into what changes you can 
make in your approach. Coming on too strong . . . 
coming on too timid — either attitude can turn 
parents away. Also try reversing roles — put 
yourself in the parent’s place. Suppose you were 
looking for infant (or preschool or schoolage) child 
care, what would you want to see when visiting a 
child care setting? Is what you would want present 
in your program? 

• Talk to other providers who have fewer vacancies 
and see if they have suggestions for you. Arrange 
visits to other providers’ programs to get some 
ideas for ways you can make your program more 
attractive. You can meet other providers at your 
local association meeting. 

• Recruit your existing parents to help you in your 
search for other families. Ask them to distribute 
flyers at work and to friends and to be available as 
references to prospective parents. 

While it’s wonderful for parents in some areas to have 
more child care choices, a "buyer's market” means 
providers have to sharpen their business skills. We 
hope these ideas have been useful to you and we wel- 
come any additional ideas you may want to share with 
us for other caregivers. 
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Setting Your Fee 

by Dan Bellm 

California Child Care Resource & Referral Network 

How much you charge for child care will depend on several things: the amount of 
money you feel you need and deserve, the established "going rate" in your community (if 
any), and the income level of your potential customers. The hard part, of course, is 
balancing your financial needs with what parents are able to pay. Your local resource and 
referral agency may have some useful information about what other family day care providers 
charge in your community. But the final decision is up to you. 

Above all, make sure you are guaranteeing yourself a decent living wage. You are 
providing a valuable professional service and you have the right to be paid accordingly; 
you’re not just a now-and-then babysitter! Make sure your fees will cover your ongoing 
expenses: for example, food, toys and other equipment, and the upkeep of your home. 

You may charge parents a flat weekly rate, or a daily or hourly rate. For example, a 
weekly rate is appropriate for a child who usually comes full-time, and the same rate should 
be charged whether the child is absent on a particular day or not. For school-age children 
who come only in the afternoons, or for children who come on an irregular basis, an hourly 
rate may be preferable. A daily rate could apply to children who come only on certain days, 
such as Monday, Wednesday and Friday. You may also want to charge a higher "overtime" 
rate when parents arrive late to pick up their child at the end of the day. 

Set a clear policy on whether parents will pay or not for holidays or for your own 
vacation time, when the day care program will be closed. It’s helpful, too, to tell parents how 
much advance notice you need about their vacation plans, so that you have a chance to take 
on another child temporarily if you wish. You may also want to set a limit on how much 
vacation time per year parents may take without paying you but still reserving their child’s 
place in the program. Or you might expect them to pay you even if they are on vacation. 

If a parent has more than one child in your program, you might offer a lower rate for 
the second child. If you feel that different parents in your area have different abilities to pay, 
you might set a "sliding fee scale" based on income. 
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You should also decide when you expect to be paid. Many providers have decided 
that it’s best to be paid in advance. You may want to accommodate parents’ pay schedules. 
Are most of them paid monthly, twice a month, or weekly? On the other hand, you shouldn’t 
inconvenience yourself if you need to be paid more regularly in order to meet bill payments 
and other day care expenses. Asking to be paid at the beginning of the month or the 
beginning of the week is certainly reasonable. 

The most important part about fees is that your policies should be clear and that they 
work for you. In the section on "Working With Parents,” we have included an article on "Child 
Care Contracts." Many misunderstandings can be avoided if you specify your policies in 
writing and sign an agreement with each parent in advance. Although we hope you will never 
find such a step necessary, we have included information on "Collecting Fees Owed: Using 
Small Claims Court." 



FULL COST OF QUALITY WORKSHEET by Kathy Modigliani 

This worksheet will help you c alculate the full cost of a quality family child care 

HOME, with the provider paid wages and benefits comparable to those earned in other jobs requiring similar levels 
of experience, education, and responsibility. 

To calculate the Full Cost per Child, divide Total Expenses by the full-time-equivalent number of children in the 
program. The result is the cost for full-time care not subsidized by the provider. To calculate the Full Cost per Day, 
divide the Full Cost per Child by 260 (the number of weekdays per year). For example, if your total expenses are 
$28,000 per year, and you have four full-time and two half-time children, you would calculate the Full Cost Per Child 
as follows: $28,000 + 5 (full-time slots) = $ 5,600 Per Child Per Year. Or, to calculate the Full Cost Per Day: $5,600 
Per Child Per Year + 260 (weekdays) = $21.53 Per Child Per Day. 

YEARLY BUDGET FOR FAMILY CHILD CARE 



WAGES AND BENEFITS 1 

Yearly Full-Cost Wages 

Provider 

Assistants and Substitutes 

Other Staff 

Total Wages 

Full-Cost Benefits 2 

OTHER EXPENSES 3 
Food 
Supplies 

Toys, Materials 
Office Supplies, Computer 
Household Supplies 
Equipment 
Copying and Postage 
Maintenance and Repairs 

Pro-rated Rent/Mortgage, Utilities, Property Taxes 

Insurance 

Advertising 

Business Gifts and Entertaining 
Transportation /Mileage 
Professional Dues and Publications 
Education /Workshop / Conference Expenses 
Taxes 

Vacancies/Unfilled Openings 
Other Business Expenses 



TOTAL EXPENSES $ 

l To calculate full-cost wages comparable to your local public school pay scale, call the superintendent’s office. 
Ask them to send you the wage and benefit scale for elementary school staff (this is public information). Use 
education levels and years of experience to calculate the Full-Cost Wage for providers and any other staff. 

2 Use public school benefit percentage (typically 30-35%) times total wages to calculate Full-Cost Benefits. 
In other occupations, workers get five major benefits: health insurance, paid holidays, vacation and sick days, 
retirement pension, and worker’s and unemployment compensation. The full cost of care covers these standard 
benefits. 



include only the child care portion of these expenses. Use the amount over and above your family expenses. 



Reprinted with permission of author. For permission to reproduce, please write author at Family Child Care Project, 
c/o Wheelock College, 200 The Riverway, Boston, MA 02215. 



BANANAS handout 

Raising Rates Without Raising Cain 



Sooner or later all child care programs must make 
a decision to raise their rater. The better a pro- 
vider knows and likes her parents the harder that 
decision can be. At the same time, child care pro- 
viders must value their work enough to insist on a 
fair return in exchange for the work and respon- 
sibility of caring for children. When do you raise 
rates? How do you do it? How much? Here are our 
‘Answers” to these questions. 

When do you raise rates? 

Quite simply — when you are no longer making a 
reasonable profit after taxes. And, tax time is a good 
time to evaluate your income and expenses. Check 
your net income after expenses and taxes for the cur- 
rent year as compared to the prior year (or two). 
Adjust these figures for variations like caring for far 
fewer children one year or only operating part of a 
year. If you find your net income is shrinking, that is a 
clear indication you should consider raising your 
rates. (Remember, it will be more difficult to compare 
years if you have changed from a license for 6 to a 
license for 12.) Another time to consider increasing 
your rates is when your expenses have gone up dras- 
tically such as the recent dramatic increase in the 
cost of liability insurance. (More on that topic later.) 

When shouldn’t you raise your rates? 

It isn’t wise to raise rates when you have a number of 
openings. Your program is more attractive to new 
parents if your fees are at or even a little below the 
market rate. Increasing your rates won’t result in more 
income if you can’t fill your existing openings. 
(Remember you can always call BANANAS to get a 
quick idea of what the other providers in your immedi- 
ate neighborhood are charging. We only give out rate 
information — no program names.) It is also counter- 
productive to raise rates every month or two. It is far 
more acceptable to most parents if you raise your 
rates once a year. There are also times of the year 
when it is psychologically “ill advised”' to raise rates, 
i.e., at Christmas or in April when the tax man is 
calling. 



How should you raise your rates? 

With advance notice — always. Parents need to 
budget just like you do. If you have written a period of 
notice into your contract with parents, by all means, 
honor it. Even if you don’t have a contract or do not 
mention a notice period in the contract you use, still, 
be fair and give an advance warning. You can tell par- 
ents personally . . . you can send a note home . . . 
you can post a notice by the sign-in sheet . . . how 
you inform parents is up to you. But, don’t neglect to 
do so or you may actually lose income by losing par- 
ents. A month’s notice seems minimal when you’re 
talking about money. 

How much should you raise your rates? 

Enough but not too much!! Parents can’t expect you to 
work for next to nothing. At the same time, you 
shouldn’t price yourself out of the market. When set- 
ting up your program budget, remember, you cannot 
budget based on having a full enrollment at all times! 
Very few child care programs are always full. You 
must be able to pay your bills when your program is at 
80 to 90% capacity. If you are a family day care pro- 
vider licensed for 6 children and you raise your rates 
$5 a week, you could generate $1 ,560 a year if you are 
at full capacity all year. However, it is probably more 
reasonable to plan on generating less money than 
that because of occasional openings. Use these sug- 
gestions and your after-tax income from the prior year 
to assist you in making your decision about the exact 
dollar amount of an increase, or whether to raise rates 
at all. 

How much explanation should you give parents 
about a rate increase? 

That’s up to you and dependent in part on how much 
you raise your rates. A $5/week increase after a year 
or more of the same rates, will probably be under- 
standable to parents. However, if you raise your rates 
$20/week (which will cost each of your families an 
extra $1 ,040/year), parents may want or need an 
explanation. Keep in mind that honesty is the best 
policy. When a program’s liability insurance goes up 
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in cost from $450 to over $1,000 a family day care pro- 
vider licensed for 6 can cover that additional expense 
with a $2/week increase. It wouldn’t be wise to tell 
parents that a $10/week increase is necessary 
because most parents can multiply as well as you. 
That's not to say a $10 increase might not be justified 
to cover additional insurance and other rising costs. 
But, don’t put the whole reason for a larger increase 
on insurance. Remember, too, that child care pro- 
viders can deduct the full cost of paying for child care 
liability insurance at tax time. Increases in fully 
deductible items like liability insurance don’t "hurt” 
family day care providers as much as increases in 
partially deductible items like rent or utilities. 

If you have given a lot of thought to a decision to raise 
your rates and if you have done your homework (i.e. 
compared income from previous years, checked what 
the going rates are in your area, etc.), you shouldn’t 
feel apologetic about a rate increase. You are in 
business just like the cleaners and the grocery store. 
You will have an immediate idea if your increase is 
totally out of line, if you see your parents jumping ship 



for other programs. However, in most cases, when 
your increase is within reason and your services are 
valued by your parents, their dismay will evaporate. 
Do, however, expect some initial groans. Who likes 
prices to go up? 

One final note: The biggest complaints we get about 
not being able to “make it” financially come from pro- 
viders licensed for 12 and providers who only care for 
2-4 year old children. If you are licensed for 12 but 
usually only have 8 or 9 children enrolled, it may be 
costing you money to hire an assistant and have the 
larger capacity license. Sometimes it makes financial 
sense to go back to a license for 6. And, if you can’t 
get enough preschoolers to fill your program, con- 
sider caring for infants and toddlers as well. Close to 
50% of our parent callers are looking for infant care. 
While your first preference may be to run a preschool 
program, it doesn’t make sense to persist in offering a 
service if there aren’t enough "buyers” to make it prof- 
itable. Can you raise your rates without raising cain? 
We hope this Handout helps. 

c 1985, BANANAS, Inc., Oakland, CA 
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Accurate records are important to you, 
to parents, and to any assistant caregivers 
who work with you. Records will enable 
you to save money on your taxes, to collect 
money that parents owe you more easily, 
and to evaluate your day care home as a 
source of income. Accurate records will 
show parents precisely what they owe and 
have (or haven’t) paid you and will help you 
collect money owed. Now that parents can 
claim a tax credit for child care, they must 
have accurate records of what they have 
paid you. The IRS is becoming more 
interested in child care costs each year. 
Also, with the advent of cafeteria-style 
benefit plans, parents often can use pre-tax 
earnings to pay for child care through a 
reimbursement system. 



How Do Other Providers Set 
Their Fees? 



Some providers charge for the hours 
each child stays with them; others charge for 
the time reserved for each child, whether or 
not the child actually attends. Some 
providers charge all parents the same fee; 
others vary their fees according to the 
parent’s income. Some require payment in 
advance, others after care has been given. 
Whatever fee policy you decide on, make 
sure each parent understands in writing (1) 
how much s/he will be charged, and (2) 
when you expect to be paid. 



Because parents and providers don’t 
always make these things clear to each 
other, providers sometimes have trouble 
collecting the money owed them. This 
article hopefully will help you avoid such 
problems. 



What Should I Think About In 
Setting My Fees? 

It is vital to your success as a day care 
home provider that you charge a high 
enough fee to pay yourself a living wage 
without overcrowding your day care home. 
If your fees are too low, you will either not 
make it financially or be forced to 
overcrowd your home and overextend 
yourself in order to make a living. 

Remember that although many parents 
are on a very tight budget, buying good care 
for their children is probably second only to 
buying food and shelter in order of 
importance to them. So plan your budget 
based on the number of children you can 
reasonably care for. Include (1) the cost of 
food, toys, supplies and assistants, insurance, 
etc. and (2) the amount you require as 
personal income. And remember, the care, 
love and skills you devote to the day care 
children are very valuable in economic as 
well as human terms. As a family day care 
provider, you are a vital community 
resource and deserve to be well paid. In 
setting your fees, consider: 

(1) the amount parents can afford to pay, 

(2) the "going rate" in your community, and 

(3) last but not least, the fact that as a 
child care professional you are doing 
important work and should be paid 
accordingly. 

Think about all three things and then 
set your fees. And don’t hesitate to adjust 
them upwards from time to time because of 
inflation. It is wise to disclose your option 
to increase fees in your parent-provider 
agreement. 1 
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For more information on parent-provider agreements, see CCLC’s article, "Child Care Contracts: 
Information for Providers," 1992 Revised Edition, in this Handbook. 
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